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ARIOSTO TO HIS MISTRESS. 


BY MISS LANDON. | 


[Ariosto is supposed to have written his celebrated Poem at the command of | 
some unknown beauty. On his inkstand was a Cupid with the finger on his lips. } | 
“ He who teld 
Of fair Olympia, loved and left of old.” 
I send thee, my beloved one, 
Another song of mine; 
Methinks the sweetest I have won 
To offer at thy shrine. 


I pray thee borrow tears from sleep 
For young Olympia’s woe ; 

As angels pause in heaven to weep 
O'er grief they cannot know. 


Weep fer the fate which is to thee 
But like a troubled dream ; 

Thou knowest not how hearts can be 
Wrecked on life’s faithless stream. 


Ah! some are born to love and pine, 
And some to love and reign ; 

Brightest—imperial rule is thine 
Within love's wide domain. 


Thou art a queen in thy command, 
Whose sway is smiles and sighs ; 

The languid wave of that white hand 
The sceptre’s state supplies. 


I see thee now in that fair room 
Where thou wilt read this scroll : 

The faint lamp scarcely breaks the gloom 
Which wraps the haunted whole. 


A lovely indistinctness flings 
Its charm around the place, 

As if the shadow of love’s wings 
Had left their fairy trace. 


And ever and anon the wind 
Flings back the fragrant shade, 

That jessamine and myrtle twined 
Have round the casement made. 


When light and perfume comrades meet 
Their flitting entrance win, 

Fair—sweet—but still more fair and sweet 
Whene’er they enter in. 


For smiling in her silvery noon 

Looks down night’s conscious queen— 
But silence—oh, thou trusted moon, 

On all that thou hast seen. 


To-night it matters not—to-night 
Thou’lt only see alone, 

A lady in whose eyes the light 
Is loveiy as thine own. 


Ts it not—dearest? thou canst tell 
How very fair thou art : 

That face—ah, thou must know it well, 
Whose mirror is my heart. 





What hours—what moonlit hours have pass'd 
Thy fairy feet beside ; 

While the long lash its shadow cast 
O’er eyes it could not hide. 


When your cheek’s native paleness wore 
The rose’s transient hue ; 

And thy red lip—but bush, no more, 
I must not picture you! 


Be still our love—a thing unknown, 
It is a flower two rare 

To be in common daylight shown, 
To meet the sun and air. 


I keep thee with all holier thought, 
The dreaming and the deep ; 

That not from earth but heaven are brought, 
O’er which we watch and weep. 


Mv hopes, my music and my tears 
Whatever in my line, 

Soothes, softens—elevates, endears, 
Are thine and only thine! 


Take then my song, and claim thy part, 
Where thou has lent thy grace— 

It caught its music from thy heart, 
Its beauty from thy face. 


—>—__ 


THE VICTOR’S BRIDAL. 
She saw him so stately, so handsome, and light ; 
A minstrel in feeling, a hero in fight! 
That voice which commanded the ** Lion-branda’ ’’ gleam, 
Was soft as a ring-dove’s when love found the theme : 
What reck’d she of dukedoms or nobles—so tame ; 
No: she'd wed with the victor, whose breath—zwas his name! 


The priest at the altar, the bride by his side ; 

The hymn the choir chaunted—its last note had died = 
Oh, she moved like a princess, so glorious and proud, 
‘* Fit mate for a hero,” deep whisper'd the crowd : 
When, lo! through the chancel what vision appears ! | 
An angel—in beauty! a woman—in tears! 





She gazed on the “bridegroom” with fast failing breath ; 
With neck and brow blushing, then pale, pale as death ! 
“Oh, thus hast thou slighted the faith bound to me! 
The love thou hast plighted, hadst sworn on bent knee! 
Oh! think of ny mother, heart-broken, and save! 
Think— feel for my father, ere mak’st thou my grave !"’ 


She fell on his bosom, she swoon'd at his feet. | 
He gazed: and the mansion he knew once so sweet. 
The love of his fond youth, came back with new power ; 

A nd none would he wed, save his own English Flower ! | 
*Twas heard ; and with passion too vast to be borne, 
“Oh! leave we this dastgrd!” the bride spoke in scorn. 
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Pass’d bright lords and ladies, pass’d princes and peers, 

With murmur and frowning, with scoffing aad jeers ! 

Still he bent o'er his pale one and deign'd not to speak, 

But kiss'd in fond silence the tears from her cheek ! 

And the hero hath taken the maid's willing hand, 

More blest than espousing the first of the land! 
Se 


AN OLD LADY OF THE LAST CENTURY. 


BY MI8S LANDON. 

‘Tis an often-quoted adage of the celebrated Jewish “lover, king, and sage,”’ 
that ‘there is nothing new under the sun.” I think that, in the present day, 
one might rather say “there is nothing old.” We are conjugating the verb 
change, in all its moods and tenses. Coleridge says— 

‘For what is grey with age becomes religion.” 
We are atheists to the past, and act upon Wordsworth’s principle, — 
“Of old things, all are over-old ; 
Of good things, none are good enongh : 
We'll help to show that we can frame 
A world of other stuff.” 

Trees, streets are passing away as rapidly as their inhabitants, and to-day has 
nothing in common with yesterday. Marmontel had “un grand regret pour la 
fiérie,” and I have un grand regret for the old school. 

In endeavouring to recall a few memorials of Mrs. Lawrence Burgoyne, I do 
it on the same principle that scientific men collect the bones ef a mammoth— 
the whole exists no longer; but there are sufficient remains to show that it did 
exist. The few survivors of the old achool, such as are kept alive by having 
life annuities—a plan which has some secret charm for putting off death—even 
these few are fast disappearing. Mrs. Burgoyne has been dead these two years ; 
she had borne a great deal. Powder and hoops had been left off, guineas had 
changed into sovereigns, and, like many other things, lost by the change ; but 
the last shock to her nerves was given by her grandaughter. Miss Ellen, an 
urchin of some six years old, came to see her grandmother during the Christmas 
holidays. Mrs. Burgoyne having heard that the child was a quict one—though 
she had some misgivings about the matter—prepared a book for her entertain- 
ment; it was a volume of Mother Goose’s Fairy Tales. Plum cake and sweet 
wine duly administered in the first instance, and the cat recommended as a play- 
mate in the second: the cat, however, being declined, the book was produced. 
The young lady opened the pages—turned them over with a solemn air of 
contempt—and then, throwing the work aside, begged that “ she might have 
something to read that would improve her mind.” Her grandmother never got 
over the shock—but took to her bed, ejaculating **‘ What will this world come 
to! Improving her mind at six !—why, at sixteen I did not know whether I had 
a mind or not!” " 

Mrs. Burgoyne’ passed the last twenty years of her life in 2 large, solemn- 
looking house at Kensington ; it is now a mad-house. How curiously do these 
changes in dwelling places, once cheerful and familiar, bring the mutability of 
our existence home! It would be an eventful chronicle, the history of even a 
few of the old-fashioned houses in the vicinity of London. You ascended a 
flight of steps, with a balustrade and two indescribable birds on either side, and 
a large hall, which, strange to say, was more cheerful in winter than in summer. 
In summer the narrow windows, the black wood with which it was panelled, 
seemed heavy and dull; but in winter the huge fire gave its own gladness, and 
had besides the association with old English hospitality which a blazing grate 
always brings. You passed next through two long drawing-rooms, whose white 
wainscoting was almost covered with family portraits. There cannot be much 
said for the taste of Queen Anne’s time downwards—bagged, wigged, and 
hooped ; there was not a picture of which the African's question might not have 
been asked, ‘* Pray tell me, white woman, if this is all you?’ ‘The floors were 
dry-rubbed, and the mahogony tables shone as if in recollection of former 
festivities, when whole nights floated away like the 

**Hydaspes, dark with billowy wine.” 


The chairs were high-backed and the seats covered with needle-work ; there 
was also a buffet, through whose glass doors appeared some singularly small tea- 
cups, and some still more singularly smal! tea-pots—why, it would take a dozen 
to fill one of our modern breakfast cups. The third was Mrs. Burgoyne’s own 
room—and here comfort had made some encrvachment on precedent ; indeed it 
was needed by her bodily weakness. The room was carpeted—books and 
various trifles were on the table, and in an arm-chair was seated the old lady 
herself: her tall figure was still unbent, and the aristocratic hand was still white : 
she had no pecuiiarity of costume, unless it was its extreme propriety—she 
wage, indeed, the very beau-ideal of black satin and blonde. I think it cost her 
the bitterest pang of all to part with her train, it was like going a grade lower in 
society. Still, to use her own remark, “It is better to be anything rather than 


conspicuous: never meet the fashion, but always follow it” She had been a | 


beauty and an heiress, and had gone through life on the sunny side. Tomb- 
stones had been her only monitors ; but the deep sorrow of death brings with it 
deep sympathy. Opposite to her were hung the portraits of her husband and 


her only daughter, whum she had lost very young; but for such humanizing | 
| distress, her nature might have beeu hardened in its glittering course of worldly 


proeperity—but with her, the well of tears had opened tuo deeply ever to dry 
again. On a little ebony table at her elbow were placed her bible and praver- 
book, in which she read the psalms and lessons every morning; a friend fancy- 
ing it was bad for her eyes, somewhat foolishly remonstrated, and asked if she 
has always done so! ‘My dear,” said the old lady, ‘‘ youth forgets what age 
never does—its Maker.”’ 

Mrs. Burgoyne was cheerful, and fond of society ; in the morning she had a 
levée of visiters, and twice a week at least, a little circle gathered round her of 
an evening. Then she was seen to advantage. Some one says of cleanliness, 
that it is next to godliness—the same might be said of politeness. Mrs. 
Burgoyne’s good-hreeding was the most perfect thing in the world—I cannot 
even imagine her say®g or doing arnde thing; I do not believe that she ever 


even thought one. Her manner was as polished and as minutely finished as the 


carving on an ivory card case: a little stately it might be, and her curtsey 
belonged to the days of hoops and brocades—her curtsey was the only old 
fashion she could not give up—-still it put you at your ease ; she knew weil how 
to encourage, and she had ton much good taste, I might add good feeling, ever 
to patronize. ‘There never was a more exquisite listener; with what graceful 
patience would she endure the most wearisome stories—with what quickness 


| catch the least attempt at wit, often giving the said attempt some nice turn, of 


which the originator was quite guiltless—not that she was the least of a hel 
esprit. She spoke with admiring deference of Mrs. Montagu and Mrs. Carter's 


coteries, but she had never belonged to them: she had just the most delicate 
dread in the world of being called clever. Indeed it is a doubtful fact whether 
clever people are ever very agreeable; they are too much absorbed by one 


particular purswit, to bound Jightly enough over those generalities which are the 
slepping-stones of conversation; they feel as if they ought to say something 
worth remembering. Now carelessness in the talker is what most puts the 
listener at ease with himself. In some cases it seems a duty to recollect, and 


| we all know what disagreeable things duties are 


Mrs. Burgoyne, on the contrary, was simple and naive to the age of eighty 
Her taler.ts had never been overlaid; indeed she used to enjoy quoting a speech 
which the Duchess d’Abrantes puts into the mouth of her mother. the prettiest 
and most fascinating femme dla mode that ever took her degrees in Ja haute 

| science of French coquetteric. Mde. de Permon says, “Je n'ai jamais lue 


d’ouvrage plus grave que Télémaque, et je ne suis pas trop ennuyeuse moi!” j 


——————_—_— 
Our kind hostess rarely stirred from her arm-chair; but that served as an excuse 
to draw near to herself any one who needed encouragement: none but those 
who have keen feelings of their own can enter into those of others, and this 
susceptibility in hér was cultivated by that constant attention which is the most 
difficult lesson of good breeding. Mrs. Burgoyne wes proud—but her very 
| pride showed itself in respect—she only claimed what she herself was ready to 
yield: her theory was comprised in her favourite anecdote of the late Lord 
Besborough. While getting into his carriage one day, a poor woman asked 
charity; he gave her a shilling, but it dropped into the mud: he instantly 
stooped down, picked it up, and whiped it with his handkerchief before he put 
it into her hand. 

The little circle that used to gather round her is now dispersed—the loss of 
Mrs. Lawrence Burgoyne has been felt by many ; sympathies and affections 
lingered with her to the last. I know no one remaining the least like her. The 
vault of her Norman ancestors haa closed over the kindest friend and the most 
thorough-bred gentlewoman. L. E. L. 

' —— 


ILLUSTRATIONS OF IRISH PRIDE. 
BY MRS. 8. C. HALL.—[{Concluded from the last Albion.) 
Part Il.—HARRY O'REARDON. 

“God bless you and watch over you, my heart’s treasure—may the light of 
heaven rest on you—may the glory of the Lord be about you—may the saints 
protect you—may He who died for us remember you—may your sins never be 
heavy on you—may the blessing of the Gesolate widow (and that’s myself ) never 
leave you night or day—aleeping or waking and may the holy Virgin make up 
to you what your lone mother has not to give—and that’s everything ; for the 
walls are bare, and the cow’s gone dry, and the horse sold, and the bit of land 
took from us, and soon the mother will have no son to look to for comfort! Oh! 
Harry, Harry! what will become of me intirely, when I miss your voice, and 
| the sound of your whistle coming over the ‘ bohreen’ before you! and your 
laugh, my own child! to say nothing of your kiss, that was as blessed to me as 
holy water!” And in an agony of grief Mrs. O’Reardon covered her face with 
her hands, and sobbed so that if a heart could break with sobbing, hers would 
indeed have broken.—Do you laugh at the strange words in which Mrs. O?Rear- 
don expressed her farewell to her only child? Alas? if you do not feel the deep 
pathos of the widow’s adieu, I must despair of making you understand anything 
I may write illustrative of Irish character. 

] have met but with few “ real Irish” who did not, when under the influence 
of excitement,—and that is very frequently the case,-—use metaphoric language, 
which, if expressed in good English, would be called poetry ; but which, wrapt 
up as it is in brogue and blunder, seldom excites anything except laughter. In- 
deed, a conversation with an Irish peasant always leaves me something to think 
over. There is an originality, a vigour, and, under their compliments and civili- 
ty, not unfrequenyy a lurking sarcasm, illumined by much wit, sparkling like 
diamonds afiongst their rags—that furnishes to those more prone to listen than 
to converse, material for-much earnest and deep reflection. Let us analyze one 
or two of Mrs. O'Reardon’s sentences. 

She said to her son, ‘‘May your sine never be heavy on you,” adding the 
prayer that ‘the blessing of the desolate widow (and that’s myself ) may never 
leave you night or day. sleeping or waking!” How perfect a picture does this 
present of a mother’s anxiety that her child should be sinless !—and that her 
blessing might hover as with angel-wings over her beloved by day and night !— 
May the Virgin make upto you what your lone mother has not to give (and that’s 
everything).” Here is contrast! her blessing is full to overflowing, but she is 
a widow—and “lone”—and those who know the state of Irish destitution 
which the background of the picture exhibits, will understand how natural her 
prayer is, that the Virgin may make up to poor Harry O’Reardon what his mother 
has not to give, ‘* owd that's everything !’—** The walls are bare, the cow's gone 
dry, the borse sold, the bit of land”—returned ; and the last of the widow’s 
comforts is about to depart with the child, whom she had hoped would lay her 
grey head inthe grave. How perfectly beautiful is the idea of the sound of the 
young man’s whistle ‘* coming before him !”’ and yet Margaret O’Reardon would 
have been puzzled if asked to explain what the word “ poetry” signified, though 
her life had been little more than a dirge! 

Harry was a singularly fine-looking man, ina district where beauty was not 

remarkable, because it was abundant : his was not the vulgar, broad, flat, turned- 
| up sort of countenance, which the English (who, heaven bless them, know as 
| little about Ireland as they do about Hanover) call “Irish :” his was the Spanish 
face, the heritage of the Milesian race; but though the expression of the deep- 
black eye, and firm-set lip, indicated pride, there was something about the lower 
portion of the face—the angle of the mouth, perhaps—which betokened, also, 
much shrewdness and humour. This expression (I am obliged to repeat the 
| word) was not the general one ; Harry usually looked like *‘a rock of sense ;” 
| and, peor fellow, he had all his senses perfect, except ‘common sense.” He 
was industrious, good-tempered, observant, honest. sufficiently attached to his 
| religion to have died for it, if necessary, and though meriting the distinction of 
a saint, was yet su frequently a slave to his passions, as to be very often a sin- 
ner ! 
I hope I am not about to say—what as a Protestant I ought not to say—but [ 
| cannot help admiring the devotion, so earnest and sincere, of the Roman Catho- 
| lies to their religion. I am not thinking of the Catholics of France, but of the 
| Catholics of Iréland—of the poor Catholics! How warm is their zeal—how 
| perfect their belief—how truly do they confide in their pastors—)gw ready at 
| all times to lay down their life for what they consider truth! Alas! that it is 
‘not truth ! 
I do not strive to convert them to or from any particular creed, but I would 

gradually inform their minds, and then leave them to choose theirown. People 
| can hardly be expected to “ gulp down” what they are told is truth, when the 
| new truth (as they consider it) flies in the‘face of the old truth, in the belief of 
| which they were educated. They are so very far behind England in civilization 
—the march of intellect has been so completely bogged in its attempts to pene- 
trate into the interior, while impulse, as usual, has flown as high and as wildly 
as ever—that In no one respect can any comparison be drawn between the two 
countries. I would fain hope that now, possessing all they have fancied they 
require, they may be led to feel their real wants; though, while I hope the best 
for those I really love, I bethink me of the red Indians, who, being clothed and 
educated in the white settlements, still desire the green savannahe of their youth, 
and return in their nakedness to the wild forest-homes of their affections, and 
to the idolatry of their fathers! Well, if the Indians and the Irish will not be 
happy in our way, my woman’s heart whispers, let them be happy in their own. 
I remember when I was a child, having a young pigeon and a kitten to rear atthe 
same time, and I would force meat and milk down the pigeon’s throat beeause 
it must live like the cat. I had not theught over St. Paul’s beautiful expres- 
sions relative to the “diversities of gifts,’ which teach us not to think of our 
possessions more highly than we ought to think. Nor did I remember that there 
is one flesh of birds and another of beasts; but I killed the pretty pigeon. Ever 
since then, J leave food of many kinds to my favourites, but suffer them to take 
what they like best 

I must however return to Harry O’Reardon. My stories are, I imagine, more 
attractive than my reasonings. 

Harry, as I have intimated, was about to quit his home—perhaps his country 
—but certainly his home. His father had been a very extensive farmer—almost 
a gentleman—indeed too much of a gentleman to be a farmer; he was of an old 
family, and was as proud of his descent as if he had been chieftain of many town- 
lands. And—the old story over again—he got into debt, and at last into gaol— 
and he died there ; and all the country” (people) cried shame upon those who 
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put him there, because—(at least I never heard them give any reason for pie 
outcry)—but I suppose it was because of his being one of the last of a —— 
squircens—a genus that has become extinct since the Union—and consequen 2 | 
entitled to prey upon everybody, though nobody must prey upon them. ae ) 
do Harry the justice to say, that the only quality he inherited from his wr 

was pride! He had achieved a character for truth, uprightness, and pone 
in discharging his engagements, that rendered bin respected, and in any ot 
country would have made him prosperous. Not that truth, pbbagpet an 

punctuality are not prized in Ireland, but Harry O’Reardon, as I have sai, = 
of an old family, and old families have their retainers, and so Harry was as = y 
kept down as if a millstone had been tied around his neck. His father, besic es 
what he rented, possessed more than a hundred acres of his own: those Harry 
boldly sold, and distributed the money amonget his creditors ; then, by degrees, 
the large farms were given—nor did he endeavour to intimidate those who took 
the land, which his own necessities would not permit him to keep; he was too 
proud for that.‘ No,” he declared boldly ‘“* that an O’Reardon had never asked 
for help, nor never would ;”” and his neighbours declared, that * Masther Harry 
was mighty high entirely in himself, or he’d be thankful for a faction—not all as | 
one as he was, stiff and stately to himself, and too grand to be comrade with any 
one barring his ould mother.” 





“We have been more than brother and sister to each other,” replied the ! 
young man, earnestly, and with much emotion; * far more—and if you do not 
feel it already, I tell you now, Moyna—you are a thousand—thousand times | 
dearer to me than ever sister was to brother. I am going away now—and— 
my heart would have burst if I had not told you so—I love you so well—that 
though it is my duty—I cannot pray that you may be happy with another. 

* You need not,” she replied in a faint, low voice, ** you need not; for— | 
for—”’ 

“For what, Moyna?” 

‘** For a reason I have,” she replied, timidly. 

* And what is that, Moyna!” 

‘ Because I could not—that’s all;’ and she burst into tears, and covered her 
blnshing cheeks with her hands. ; : 

Many adieus did they give and take; yet neither said much—their hearts 
were too full for words ; but the parting must come at last—and then Moyna 
put into his hand a small parce!, containing a white waistcoat, and six collars— 
and that everlasting gift from an Irish girl to her friend—a black silk handker- 
chief. , 

** Father says, I make waistcoats better than himself,”’ said Moyna ; “and it 
was as a remembrance, and not because I thought you wanted it, that I made it 





Harry's mind was too highly cast for his society; he afforded shelter, and | for you, Master Harry !” , 


shared the * bit and the sup” as long as the bit and the sup lasted ; he could not 
endure that his poverty should be known, and yet he could not struggle against 
it. He thought his former landlord should have understood his character, and 
offered him a farm at a reduced rent in consideration of his good conduct ; but 
his landlord seldom visited the country, and when he did he had no time, and 
perhaps no talent for studying human nature. The tenant who paid £3 10s. 
an acre was, in his agent’s estimation, better by 10s. than a tenant who paid 
£3; and so Harry O’Reardon was, after years of severe struggling with poverty 


—the bitter heritage of his forefather’s carelessness and extravawance—left with 


poverty and his aged parent as his sole companions, having nothing but the pro- 
duce of four acres of bad land to subsist upon. The Trish peasant, to his honour 
be it spoken, does not desert his neighbours in bis affliction ; but Harry repulsed 
the attentions which would have been gladly paid. 

When he had nothing to give, he would receive no visiter, and it was a 
melancholy picture of gloomy pride to see that bigh-minded—but mistaken—man 
cultivating his land alone, while the door of his dwelling was closely shut, lest 
his mother should be discovered in the performance of that necessary work which 
she had not the means of procuring even “a slip of a girl’ to perform for her. 
Nothing of late went well with Harry O’Reardon; his potatees failed—the 
cow went dry—his pigs died—and he was at length compelled to sell his horse. 
If these misfortunes happened to an English yeoman, bitterly though he might 
feel them, still he would not do as Harry did. He would not dream of leaving 
his country ; he would look out other land, or a situation as bailiff to a gentle- 
man’s property ; or the gentry, knowing his value, would keep him amongst them 
—but Harry remembered his lineage, and would till no land but his own, where 
he was known. 

‘‘I've been thinking, mother,” he said, rubbing the left sleeve of his coat 
against the right, ‘I’ve been thinking, that while I have a good coat to my 
back, } may as well go seek my fortune in some other country; the world is 
wide—and the luck’s gone from us. And if 1 gonow I shall go without shame: 
and this house and the four acres, which, according to all justice, is yours, 
mother, you can let to Grimogue of the Forge; and live in Tullagh on what it 
brings, until, may be, if the Lord looks down upon us—I shall send for you, 
where the trees will be larger, and the grass greener than it is with us.” 

The poor mother was paralyzed, yet she had lived for some time in anticipa- 
tion of the blow. She knew that matters were growing worse and worse; and 
though her heart felt as if encircled by the walls where she had entered in the 
triuinph and beauty of a bride, yet she did not like those same walls to witness 
her degradation. Her pride was as great as her son’s, but its objects were infe- 
rior to his. She did not like to walk to mass, because she had been accustomed 
to go thereon acar; and she had sundry misgivings that Harry might have acted 
more wisely if he had not sold his land ;—* For sure the debts might have gone 
on as they always did before, and he not lose the credit of the land being his 


own 

‘Let me alone till to-morrow,” she said, in reply to her son’s observation ; 
*‘Jet me alone till to-morrow, and then I'll have strength to talk to you.” 

The morrow came, and Harry was agreeably disappointed by finding that his 
mother did not oppose his intention; she only stipulated that he was first of all 
te ‘try his luck”? in Dublin. Dublin was a fine place. She had been there 
when a girl, and she knew that, though the respect paid to old families was not 


whe w > , Stil oy Cc ) ave some leration for an | 4, 588 Se 3 } 
hat it wasin her time, still they could not but hav = | Frank had taken his p!ace wound down the last hill in its approach to Holywell, 


O’Reardon. What did he mean to be'—a counsellor,jor a doctor, or what? 
He had had Latin for three quarters—and five quarters of all-sorts of figures. 
What would he turn to? 

Harry smiled at his mother’s simplicity, but eased her beart by assuring her 
that he would starve sooner than disgrace his family. ‘This promise he made 
in perfect sincerity. His after-career proved his mother need not have feared 
that his pride would fail. I have recorded her touching farewell; but before 
Harry left the neighbourhood he had another adieu to make. The fair-haired 
girl at the end of the bohireen, from whence his whistle came so sweetly on his 
mother’s ear, had long possessed an interest in his heart; and with the charac- 
teristic imprudence of his country he would have married her, though he had 
nothing to support her with. But, ridiculous as it may seem, he objected to her 
family !—her father was a tailor; her uncles were tinkers ; and, worse than all, 
she wasa Protestant. Moyna Roden deserved to be beloved—and was be- 


loved ; though Mrs. O’Reardon looked down upon her, and never would allow | 


that Harry condescended to care for *‘a bit of a tailor’s daughter.” And had it 
not been for an irresistible impulse which drew Harry towards Moyna, he would 
have joined in the declaration. The fact was, he had honestly told Moyna that 
he would be her friend as long as she lived. 


wife's friend, whenever he got one. And then Harry assured her, he never 
meant io marry ; and then Moyna assured him, that she had resolved on dying 
an old maid. And so these two friends went on in the high road to love—fancy- 
ing nobody perceived the drift of their friendship. But when Harry had really 
determined on leaving his home, then it was that he felt convinced Moyna Roden 
was dearer to him than any friend. She was half seated onthe wheel of acar, 
that had been turned on end in a gap formed in the side of a deep ditch to an- 
swer the purpose of gate and turnstile, and prevent pigs and cattle trespassing 
on one of the most luxuriant fields of brown clover that ever clothed an Irish 
meadow, in perfume and in beauty—there she awaited Harry Reardon's fare 
well, looking like a figure cut out of one Christall’s pictures—save that the 
painter can give but one expression—and Mary's features and complexion were 
alive with emotion. Once or twice she caugh. herself listening for his whistle ; 
and then thought to herself, *‘ No! he is going away and his heart will be too 
full ; if he tried to whistle now, it would choke hi ’ and then she heard his 
footstep, and her little dug, a shaggy, underbred cur, ran as usual to meet his 
acqualutance. 

Harry walked with a firm and determined step along the bohreen—looking 
neither to the right nor left. Although the day was warm, he wore a blue great 
coat—the tails of which were gathered behind, and thrown over his left arm, 
from whence they descended in heavy drapery; in his right he carried a stout 
blackthorn stick, with which at any other time he would have beat the bushes in 
tune to his whistle, but now, it almost hung from his hand; and though, when 
he approached his fricnd he summoned a smile to his sad features, it was a 
smile which was answered by Moyna’s tears I had almost forgotten that be- 
hind our traveller, and ata respectful distance, trotted a half idiot-boy of the 
neighbourhood carrying an old valise of large dimensions, that was braced to his 
shoulders by a rope of many knots. It was true that a handkerchief could have 
contained Harry's wardrobe, but his mother had insisted, that in case he met 
any of the neighbours, it would look ** more respectable” to have a ‘ gorsoon 
behind him with a thrunk.”’ ‘ When you've gone so far asto be clean out of 
your own place,” she continued, * you can roul it wp and carry it on the end of 
the stick, and but little trouble will it be to you—for, my grief—there’s not 
much in it— only Harry, sit down as if to rest by the road side, and send Jeminy 
home—so that he may’nt see you on the way—like a pedlar, with your pack— 
that no one belonging to you was ever forced to carry yet—nor never may be, | 
pray God!” 

Harry obeyed his mother’s injunctions—for they tallied with his own incli- 
nations; but when he came to where Moyna lingered, he desired Jemmy to 
** follow the read—and he would soon be after him ;"—and consequently Jem- 
my went on. Nobody who knew anything of the matter, ever represented love 
as always “eloquent.’’ There are times when man's passion will burst forth 
in words—woman's seldom does; and when men are continually talking of 
their love, I think it is rather to be mistrusted. Real, veritable love, is 
deep for language, and Moyna felt it so; for when Harry had stood by her side 


for full ten minutes, she had not spoken—not uttered a sentence—not even a 
sound. 


‘You had almost as much instruction in writir 


H gas myself, Moyna,” said 
arry, at last; 


‘and though many thought you had too much of it for a girl, I 
shall not think so, if you write to me sometimes.” 

“ T will, Master Harry—in—all friendliness,” she said at 
been all the 1 we fa 


tlast. ‘We have 
r above me in birth, 
other tome, and though the neighbours 


same as brother and sister—thoug! 
anc all that—you | 





ave been asa bor 


And Moyna’s woman-generosity | 
outstripped his; for she assured him, she would not only be Ais friend, but his | 


It will be at once evident that Moyna’s gift of a waistcoat showed she wanted 
tact; it put Harry in mind of her father’s trade—the collars were in better 
taste. 

“I carded the flax—and spun it—and bleached the linen myself,” said the 
kind girl. ‘Five dozen to the pound it was; and the minister’s wife judged 
me the prize on its account,” she added, with a little pride as to her handywork. 

‘* And you made them too?” said Harry, looking them over; for all men ap- 
pear to be natural! judges of shirt-collars. 
| ‘Yes,’ she replied; ‘* Who else would make them ?” 
| ** And indeed that’s true,” be sighed; but before he could commend the 
stitching, Jemmy appeared on his return with the valise. 
| ** Did I not tell you to follow the road, and that I’d soon be after you 1” said 
| 
| 
| 
{ 





‘* Master Harry” in an angry voice. 

“You did,” answered the urchia; “and so I did follow it, until I saw the 
Dublin coach, that your mother said you would go by, pass—guard and all; and 
as the coach was passed, I thought you would not come afther me, and then I 
cum back to ax ye,if I was to carry the thrunk to-morrow ; it’s a beautiful 
thrank entirely, and no great weight!” 

Harry assured Jemmy there was another coach to pass; and Jemmy replied 
there were a great many—but not that day! And [larry persisted that ano- 


plexing though it was, lightened the agony of the parting, but Harry proceeded 
on his journey. 

Having carried my friend so far on his journey through life, I must here for 
the present leave him, to detail his further progress on some future occasion. 

—<p_>— 
FANNY FAIRFIELD. 
In Turee Parrs.—Parr IJ].—[ Continued from the last Albion } 

The lingering disease of Frank's aged relative at les th terminated in death, 
| and the young man, having made some hasty and temporary arrangements con- 
| nected with the small estate bequeathed to him, set his face homeward with 

lover-like impatience. But that feeling was not all made up of pleasurable an- 

ticipation, and the anxious misgivings by which it was alloyed increased to a 
| painful degree as he approached his native village, and the termination (whether 
| good or evil) of all doubt and conjecture. 

Nearly eight lung weeks he had been separated from Fanny; and the style 
and brevity of her letters during the latter part of his residence in Derbyshire 
had disturbed him even more than the longer and longer intervals occurring be- 
tween each; the latter being nevertheless a startling circumstance, Fanny's 
readiness with her pen considered, and the freedom and fulness with which, 
during the first weeks of their separation, she had apparently poured out every 
thought and feeling in frequent communication. But this was not all: Frank’s 
vague apprehensions were painfully stimulated by a letter from his old father, 
who, having occasion to address his son on business (nothing short of necessity 
ever roused him to so unusual an exertion,) concluded his epistle with the fol- 
lowing startling postscript :— 

** Nota Beny.—I forgot to say she won't do after all, Frank! 





At her old 


| back and see if thee and Mary can’t make 4 match on't.” 
A late September evening had shut in dark and dreary as the coach in which 


through which lay its route to the next post town. Light after light sparkled 
j out from the low dwellings of the straggling street, and from those more irregu- 

larly scattered among the gardens and orchards of the sloping upland beyond. 
Bat Frank’s eye glanced over all to one familiar spot, when, from the lattice of 
a poor cottage rather apart from the rest, beamed a few small rays that had been 


gladness through his heart, as he first descried the well known beacon twinkling 
through the thin autumnal foliage of an intervening pear-tree. 

The coach set him down at a turning frum the bigh-road which led straight 
to the Grange. But instead of striking off into that homeward path, he hasten- 
ed in the opposite direction, towards the solitary cottage. As he approached. 
the small steady ray wavered and flickered in the window, and was hasiily shift- 
ed from its station—and the door flying suddenly open, one of the young lads 
rushed out without his hat in the direction of the village, and Frank’s ear caught 
the word, ‘‘ Doctor,”—and he saw figures moving between him and the bright 
| fire-light in seeming hurry and confusion— 

** What strange and wayward thoughts will slide 
Into a lover's head! 

‘Oh mercy !’ to himself he cried, 

' ‘Tf Lucy should be dead.’ ” 


For a moment he stood gazing into the cottage—not daring to advance—his 
knees smote together, and his heart beat with painful violence. But with a 
strong effort, shaking off the palsifying weakness, he strode on. prepared for the 
worst, and stood in the midst of the agitated group 


One glance sufficed to 
rélieve hin from the most agonizing apprehension. 


Mark Fairfield and his dame 
and their youngest boy were supporting the apparently lifeless form of the aged 
grandmother, who lay back in her old high backed chair, still breathing ; but the 
sunken eyelids had clused seemingly for ever over the long sightless balls, and 
the awful shadow of death was on her pale features and venerable brow. A 
few broken and hurried words were all the greeting between the distressed 
family and thenew comer: and sufficed to explain, that his reverend oid friend 
had been seized, as they sat at supper, with a sort of fit, during which she had 
struggled hard to speak, but could only articulate the name of Fanny, belore 


she sank into her present insensible state. 


And where is she rood God! 


Tr 7% ' , . 
where is Fanny?” exclaimed Frank, as he 
iwe-siruck contemplation, and glanced round the 
1, as if in search of her who was 


starte:! from his attitude of 
roon 








and then he learnt from the half-hesitating parents that they bad 
f ‘ 


ior u 


not seen her 
** And ob! I'm so glad 
subbed the agitated mother—* Now all will go right 
again, please God!—But what shall 1 do! If she could but 
er 





any days, she was “30 taken up at the Court.” 
you're come back, Frank !” 


come time 


—But father nor I can't leave her, and there’s Jem with a sprained ancle, 
— 


ana a 

* I'll fetch her—I'll fetch her myself, mother !—Don’t fret—I'll fetch her in 
no time, never fear,” cried Frank, catching up his hat—* though it be from 
that place I vowed never to go near,” he added, in a lower tone to himself, as 
he started off on his hurried mission. 

[here were gay revels, and pleasant pastimes, and goodly devices at Lascel- 
les Court that night ; and Fanny, if not at heart the happiest of the happy, was 
to outward semblance the gayest of the gay: Fantastically attired for one of 
the accessory figures of a tableau vivant, in which the Lady Gertrude conde- 
scendingly exhibited her fair person as the pictured Dian surrounded by ber 
huutress train’ The costume of : 





the living goddess and her attendant nymphs 
was not so faithfully arranged from Albano’s free conceptiuns as to violate in 
the slightest degree les convenances de la bonne sociéte ’—(we really cannot 
anglicise the comprebensive Gallicism)—but was so happily modified (within 
that liberal pale) asto afford an exquisite study to the eye of conn isseursbip, 
intent, through its conce ntrating opera glass, on combination and effect ; round- 
ed forms ; carnation tints; and voluptuous graces, such as the professional 
artist might have sought for in vain among the paid 
the Royal Academy 





It models of the studios or of 
Phe tableau in question bad been the last and most en- 


too | thusiastically applauded of a brilliantly successful series ;—and Fanny, flushed 


with the exertion of sustaining her long fixed attitude, with the excitement of 
her part, the consciousness of having been (though in a subordinate degree) an 
| Object of general admiration and of whispered worship more fatally intoxicating, 
was retiring, through a back lobby, to change her dress in the chamber of Made- 
moiselle Virginie, when she was met by one of the housemaids, who had been 
wayiaying her for the purpose, with the abrupt intimation that “a young man 
| Was coming to fetch her to her grandmother who was dying.” . 
“To be sure, you bean’t much of a figure to go with him, Miss Fan ry,” 


, : 
, : ud g sneered the low-bred gir!, as she rveyed her from head to foot, laying a ma- 
thought you proud, I always denied it—and always will—at least you were never | licious emphasis on the word Miss. But the taunting Jook and word were 
r 1 to me!” } : | } A o ‘ : ak 
P " oa + Page ; equally unheeded by the heartstruck creature to whom they were addressed 
* TouG To Meoyna Nogen .—one might as well have been proud to the pet lamb) who rushed past the insulting informant, forget! 
of the fuld! , 


' ry . lof her strange attire, fore 
/ ful of berself—of every thing but the import of those fearful words—* Your 


| he started back in surprise and confusion from the incomprehensible 


ther would pass in about two hours, by another road; and this incident, per- | 


ways again—worse than ever.—-Best look out for a wife down there: or come | 


| to him as an evening star, from boyhood to that hour, and now sent a thrill of | 


so painfully missing at such a moment— | 


igh to give a last kiss to her poor old granny while there's life on her lips ! | 
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grandmother is dying ’—and, darting down a back staircase 

fices, ran almost into the arms of Frank, who had followed his ambassad 

far into the interior of the house, in his impatience to meet Fanny and oan os 

her to the home where she was so anxiously expected. = 
But when she thus suddenly presented herself, so strangely meta 


leading to the of- 


morphosed, 


cS 7 Visio : 
at sight of him she also stopt short in her headlong progress, as if 20088 super 


natura! form stood menacingly in the way: and for a moment beth stood gaz 
on each other as if spell-bound. But wildly throwing out her arms, she sitenes 
his name in tones he never could mistake; and then the unhappy young aa 
as if first assured of her identity and his misfortune, leant back for sup 
against the wall, and turning away his head, as he mourofully waved her ro 
him, said, in a smothered voice, ‘** Oh Fanny !—is it come to this ?” 2 

But quickly recollecting himself and the purpese which had brought hi 
thither, he mastered his feelings by a strong effort, and turning to the trembling 
weeping, agitated girl, spoke kindly and soothingly ; communicated his pear 
with compassionate gentleness, and her parents’ request that she would imme- 
diately accompany him home. 

** But—but ” he hesitated, with an almost loathing glance at her clas- 
sical attire. ** You can’t come with me so, Fanny! I will wait till you have 
put your clothes on” (to the unenlightened eye of the simple peasant, her State 
approached to nudity); ‘ but be quick—be quick, Fanny! for your own sake” 

Not a word—not a single word was uttered by either (now first mecting after 
so long a separation) as they hastened, as fastas Fanny's trembling, shivering 
limbs could bear her, towards her father’s cottage. Once or twice a half*sup. 
pressed sob struggled from her bosom, and Frank felt that the form he half sup- 
ported hung more heavily upon his arm as they approached the humble threshold 
His kind and generous heart bled for her—as well as for himself :—But he 
trusted himself not to speak—nor did he retain in his the cold trembling hand 
which, as it seemed sinking from its resting-place, he drew farther within his 
sustaining arm.—Fora moment, as they reached the door, she clung to that arm 
with aconvolsive grasp—but still she spoke not, nor looked up in his face, ag 
the lights from within now flashed upon them both ;—and with a deep sigh he 


| lifted the latch, and drew her gently onward into the house of sorrow—into the 
| chamber of death. 








By that hour on the evening of the ensuing day Frank Lovell, having made 
some hasty arrangemenis with his father, was already many miles on his way 
back to the place he had left so lately, little anticipating that he should revisit jt 
so soon, and for no limited period. 

And we too, reader, will take our leave of Holywell and its inhabitants for a 
| three years’ interval, during which, time, chance, and change have wrought un- 

ceasingly the fated work, whose consummation and their end must be coeval. 
Lascelles Court is again deserted. Its noble owners are voyaging toward the 
**Jand of the Orange and Myrtle,” Mr. Lascelles having been thrown out at the 
last election, and Philhellenism being the latest and most enthusiastically as- 
sumed of Lady Gertrude’s morai phases. 

There is light on the hearths and smoke from the chimneys of the Grange 
and of Mark Fairfield’s cottage ; and all looks as it was wont about both habi- 
tations. But there is change within. The old farmer's seat is vacant, and 
‘*his place on earth knoweth him no more ;” and no living soul of the name 
of Fairfield now dwells beneath their cottage thatch, nor in the village or neigh- 
bourhood, where from father to son, for many generations, they had earned their 
bread honestly by the sweat of their brow—and lived and died * in good repute 
| with all men.’ What! all gone in so short space !—youth and age—parent 
| and child—so soon gathered together in that Jast resting place, where 

* The rude forefathers of the hamlet sleep 2?” 
| Nay. but one heap—one grassy mound has been added to the nameless graves 
of the Fairfields since we visited that churchyard. There, on that headstone 
! fronting them, beneath the obituary of his long deceased partner, is engraved 
the honoured name of Matthew Lovell, with a scriptural text annexed to the 
| memorial of both parents, by filial duty and affection :—and just facing it, on 
the other side the path, is that last green grave, of the last buried Fairfield. 
| Though full of years, “the ripe shock” lies garnered there :—she by whose 
dying bed we last beheld the afflicted family. But where are they—the husband 
and wife, still hale and vigorous in autumnal strength? Those hopeful, comely 
boys, fast springing into manhood? and that fair girl, the flower of the flock ’— 
| Alas! for her sake, parents and brothers are wanderers (self-exiled) in a far land 
beyond the seas, where no tongue may inflict shame and anguish by pronouncing 
the name they once loved so dearly. Fanny Fairfield is a wife:—But not the 
| wife of Frank Lovell. A wife:—not honoured and honourable, but sinned 
| against and sinning.—Miserable ! fallen! degraded ! lost. Ah! not lost 
| for ever. 
im. We will not follow her through the sickening detail of circumstances that led 
to her union with Delisle, at no long period after the death of her grandmother 
| and her abrupt pariing with Frank. Suffice it, that in an evil hour, overborne 
‘and overpersuaded, infatuated, and fatally deceived as much respecting the true 
state of her own feelings as the character of her new admirer, she became the 
| wife of Delisle, and removed with him to London. 





bs 


For a time her parents 
continued to receive from her occasional letters, now and then accompanied by 
such tokens of her loving remembrance, in the sbape of small presénts, as “ it 
| was in her power,” she intimated, to send them. But of her husband, and of 
his circumstances, even from the first, she made brief and infrequent mention, 
and at last even those alight notices were discontinued, and her letters contained 
little else than assurances, more and more tender and affecting, of the love she 
bore to her dear parents, and brothers, ‘* and every body—every thing about 
| dear, dear Holywell!” So concluded, for the most part, the few letters received 
by the Fairtields from their daughter in the second year of her ill-omened mar- 
riage ; and so ended the very last that ever reached them (toward the close of 
| that year), with the addition of a few words obliterated by the pen, not so com- 
| pletely but that the keen eye of anxious affection made them out to be—* Oh! 
| that I had never left it... Once or twice Dame Fairfield had ‘‘ made bold” to 
{apply tv * my lady” during her now “few and far between” visits to the 
| Court, for intelligence of her child; bet, except on the first occasion, a few 
months after Fanny’s marriage, her ladyship returned no satisfactury answer to 
the poor mother’s humbly anxious enquiries; and at last intimated to her, 
though not with unfeeling carelessness of inflicting pain, that she was nut now, 
vor had been for some time past, in habits of communication with ber former 
favourite, ‘* whose misconduct,”’ she grieved to say it, ** had made it quite im- 
possible that she should continue to notice her.” She did not add—she did not 
acknowledge to herself, that soon after Fanny’s marriage other objects bad 





begun to engross her thoughts and monopolize ber interest ; nor was she sensib'e 
(to do her justice) that this capricious transfer of her favour, by disappointing 
the expectations of the unprincipled Delisle, had subjected his unoffending wife 
to the most brutal treatment, and mainly contributed to throw her into the arms 
of the destroyer, in the desperation of outraged feelings, and vider that cruel 
sense of abandonment so peculiarly open to the soothing influence of sincere oF 
| insidvous sympathy 
Although Lady Gertrude, desirous to spare the mother’s feelings (and her 
own possibly, for she bad her moments of uneasy retrospection), dismissed the 
poor woman without further detailing the errors of her unfortunate daughter, 
Various individuals of the lower house, less scrupulous and more communicative, 
were ready with ‘the round unvarnished truth,” aud it was such as to make 
the poor but honest parents “ go mourning to their graves,’ but not in the land 
of their forefathers, nor under the green sod where they slept. 
| + Wecan never hold up ovr heads in our own place again, master, for the 
shame and sorrow she has brought upon us,” was Mark Fairfield’s reply to the 
kind comforting of Farmer Lovell, and his dissuasion from a project that the 
| Poor man had embarked in too hastily, he conceived, in the recklessness of bis 
| 4ffliction. 

A rich agricultural speculator, about to transfer himself and his capital to the 
| backwoods of America, where a large tract of land was already purchased in 
| the name of Sheepshanks (the site of a future Sheepshanksville), by the lure of 
| high wages and ultimate independence had enlisted a train of mechanics, la- 
| bourers, and their families, as followers of bis fortunes and companions of his 
venture. Mark and his wife, sti!l equal to active and laborious usefulness, and 
| their two promising industrious lads, were eage rly enrolled at the first hint of 
| their inclination to join the party of adventurers; and smali time sufficing !0F 
| the disposal of their paternal cottage and its belongings, the poor family was 
| soon afloat, for the first time in the life of any of them, on the wide world of 
| waters, and Jooking a last adieu at the hazy distance, where fancy still shaped 
ithe white cliffs of England long after the last pale streak had faded in the 
| mingling of sky and ocean. 
| So the name of the lost one was thenceforth unuttered by any living creature 
| akin to her in blood, in her birth-place, and in ber dwelling place, in the happy 
haunts of her childhood, and of ber still innocent youth Sut ** there Is & 

friend that sticketh closer than a brother,” and there are memories engraven 
| deeper than even by the strong impress of natural affection. Yet Frank Lovelt 
| never spoke of Fanny ; nor was her name ever breathed in his hearing by Aunt 
| Amy or Mary, though it still lived in their pure and womanly hearts, and was 
| often recalled, with tenderly compassionate mention, in their quiet communings 
with each other. 
| Frank made no alteration in the family arrangements when the death of bis 
| father left him sole master of the Grange. Aunt Amy continued to preside 
| over the peaceful household. and though Mary, when the funeral was over, 10- 
| timated her sense of the unfitness that she should live on a burden on her cousin, 
and her intention of seeking some decent service, there needed no vehement 
urging to dissuade her from her purpose 

**Dear Mary! don't leave us,” said Frank. ‘* We should miss you more 

| than ever now father is gone. For bis sake stay with us, Cousin Mary !” And 
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r le words of entreaty, and the look of brotherly love and kind 
sseasems ofthe hand that enforced them, fixed Mary’s fate at the Grange for as 


long as her continuance there should be so cordially and affectionately desired. , | 


And time made no change 1n her cousin’s disposition towards her, except ay 
haps to make him more and more sensible how necessary to his comfort she | 
had become ; how painful it would be to part with one whose egal em? md 
pathy with his “ silent sorrow,” and womanly tenderness of pity tow a ot "8 A 
ing and unhappy causer, endearing her to him even more than the bo 
kindred and life-long experience of her werth and her affection. , 

An accidental circumstance suddenly gave a tongue and language to these 
suppressed feelings ; and thereafter Frank found comfort and relief a aid 
eerved communieation with the gentle-hearted and right-minded Mary. e sat | 
reading one day by the winter hearth, in his father’s accustomed seat, atthe | 
back of which stood a high felding screen, placed there to intercept the draught 
from the many doors opening into the spacious old fashiened room. Behind the 
screen, unobservant whom it sheltered, entered through a back passage from the | 
dairy, Mary and a young woman of the village, with a replenished butter basket. 
The conversation they were continuing would have passed unheeded by Frank, 
had not his attention been suddenly arrested by the sound of a too familiar name 
coupled by the flippant utterer with an opprobrious: epithet that sent the warm 
blood mantling over cheek and brow of the unconscious listener, who, all unseen 
as be was, shrunk back into himself, and buried his face in his hands as if to 
hide the agony of that reflected shame. But very soon the bitterness of that 
eudden passion gave way to better and softer feelings; to the soothing sweet- 
ness of another voice, pleading, like Pity’s self, for merciful judgment and 

jati harity. 
rm ! "ease ' do not judge her so harshly,” urged the teuder-hearted 
Mary Lovell —* We do net know all—we cannot tell how she was tempted ; 
nor how the angels in Heaven—God's holy angels ! may even yet rejoice over 
her, a repentant sinner.” ; . ; 

That mild rebuke made little impression on the unfeeling girl to whom it was 
spoken, who replied only by a scornful laugh as she hastened off with her mar- 
ket basket. But it sank into the very heart of that other unsuspected hearer ; 
avd as Mary started back, frightened and confnged at discovering him in his 
lurking-place, he rose up, and, gently detaining her, printed a brother’s kiss upon 
her brow, and said in a low voice and with glistening eyes :— ‘ 

God bless you for these sweet words, Cousin Mary! and—Z bless you.” 

Was Mary doubly blessed! 

Toward the end of the winter, the earlier part of which had been marked by 
this little occurrence, the affairs of his large grazing concern made it necessary 
for Frank to pay one of those visits to the capital, from which he now shrank 
with painful reluctance, and shortened to the utmost :—Never, during his com- 
pelled sojourr in the City, venturing to the theatres or any place of pubic resort, 
er even beyond the beat of his commercial dealings, in the sickening dread of 
some encounter that might carry to his heart conviction even more appalling 
than its present certainty of the lost state of one so dear to him im her days of 
innocence. 

On this particular occasion he had hurried over his business with a most un- 
business-like impatience, and by so doing brought itso near to a conclusion, that 
on the next day but one he hoped to be on his road homeward. But besides the 
remainder of his worldly transactions, he had yet an errand of mercy to perform 
before his departure. ‘To visit for the last time a poor wretch under sentence 
of transportation in the gaol ef Newgate. More than once during his present 
sojourn in the City, he had sought the cell of the condemned, once an honest 
countryman of his native village, and now, he trusted sincerely penitent, though 
a convicted felon. Frank had promised the unhappy man to see him once again 
before he left London, and in fulfilment of that promise he bent his steps 
towards the prison. In the course of his former visits he had formed some ac- 
quaintance with one ef the principal turnkeys, of whose humane character the 
prisoner had spokem with grateful feeling, and Frank was indebted to him for 
much personal civility andinteresting information respecting the interior arrange- 
ments of the gaol, as well as for many curious details and anecdotes of its ever- 
shifting population. 

Among its preset inmates Evans had alluded in particular to an unhappy man 
awaiting his trial for forgery, but not likely to live till the assize. 

‘* He is dying, sir—dying in that cell,”—said the turnkey, pointing to a door 
they were passing at the moment—“ And, used as I am to things of this nature, 
my blood runs cold when I hear the language of that God-forsaken man. None 
but a wretch God-forsaken could outrage as he does a poor heartbroken crea- 
ture, his miserable wife, the only living thing that cleaves to him in his disgrace 
and wretchedness. Hark !’’ he hastily interrupted, laying his hand en Frank’s 
arm as they stopt a moment near the door in question. ‘* Hark, sir!—you may 
hear her sobs and bis vile curses—and that !—the scoundrel! that was a das- 
tard blow.—Wait a moment, sir, while I step in and interfere, or the villain will 
murder her.” And taking a key from the bunch he carried the kind-hearted 
man hastily unlocked the doer and entered to interpose his merciful authority. 
From the passage where he awaited his guide Frank could see the interior of 
the cell and the figure of its wretched inmate, tall and gaunt asa skeleton, seat- 
ed on his pallet bed, beside which knelt a woman, whose face was hidden on 
the coverlet, while deep sobs burst from a bosom, the heavings of which seemed 
to convulse every nerve of her slight attenuated frame. Her arms were flung 
forward on the bed, the long, thin, sickly looking hands clasped together, and a 
mass of soft brown hair, burnished with paly gold, from which a ruffian hand 
had torn off tne covering, fell over and about the unhappy creature and almost 
to the ground (as she knelt) in rich luxuriance, the more striking from the con- 
trasting wretchedness of her general appearance, and of the old black cloak in 
which her figure was enveloped. Frank's heart thrilled within him at sight of 
those bright tresses ; for they brought to his remembrance one whose fate might 
be as wretched as that of the unfortunate he now compassionated. But the 
tender emotion quickly changed to indignant feeling, as, scowling savagely at 
the prostrate creature, her brutal husband flung froin him one of those scatter- 
ed tresses that had fallen on his knee, exclaiming, with a coarse and horrid im- 
precation :— 

‘Sell these—these would fetch something ;—more than they are worth.— 
More than these noble earnings of your ‘honest indusfry,’ as you call them.” 
And he dashed down on the floor a few shillings from his clenched fist. ‘* Your 
virtuous earnings, forsvoth ! Where was your virtue when you took yourself off 
with that paltry scoundrel of a lord—because you could not bear to live a life of 
* guilty deception’ truly !—You might have lived what life you pleased, so it had 
been profitable to me—what else did I marry you for? And what care | for 
your repentance, as you call it! And if you choose to find me out in this 
cursed place (where I should not have been but for you), what good do you me 
with your whimpering and these paltry alms ?’—You might help me now, if you 

would’—muttered the wretch, alter a moment's pause, dropping his voice and 
turning away bis face as he spoke; but Evans, unable longer to restrain his 
honest indignation, roughly silenced him, and picking up the unhappy woman’s 
bonnet from the floor where it lay trampled underfoot ty her vile partner, he 
gently raised her from her kneeling posture, and wrapping round her the old 
rusty black silk cloak that had half fallen from her shoulders, soothed and 
encouraged her in a voice of kindly feeling, as he assisted her trembling hands 
to find the combs that had fastened up her dishevelled hair, and to gather it up, 
under the bonnet, which she dragged down over her face, and tied, or rather 


knotted together, with fingers almost unequal to the task. And yet again, as | 


her humane conductor led her out, she turned towards her tyrant and would 


have spoken; but before she could articulate a word, his fury burst forth in a | 


fresh torrent of blasphemous imprecation, and Evans hurrying her from the cell, 
hastily secured it, while the poor creature cowered shuddering within herself, 
her head drooping low upon her bosom, and accompanying her to the entrance- 
door of the farther passage, fastened it after he had seen her safe through, with 
an injunction to stop and ** have something” to recover her in his good woman’s 
room as she passed it, and returned to Frank, full of apologies (little required by 
him to whom they were offered) for having detained bim so long an involuntary 
witness to a scene so revolting. 

“But indeed, sir!” continued the turnkey, ‘ my heart bleeds for that poor 


creature; an erring one she has been, I believe; but a true penitent she is, if ; 


ever there was one, since she who knelt and kissed the Savivur's feet. It would 
go to your heart to hear ber begging forgiveness of that wretch, and receiving 


back curses from his brutal lips, because he cannot drive her to sinful courses to | 


supply his selfish cravings. She works day and night at her needle, and all her 
poor earnings she brings him, as you saw—keeping scarce enough to save her 
from starving; for she is wasted to a skeleton by want as well as sickness ; and 
when my guod woman has given hera morsel in our little room, in her way out 
of the gaol, she has eaten with a famished eagerness that showed how she had 
pinched herself of every thing. But it cannot last long: the doctur says her 
husband is in the last stage of a consumption, and in a few days he will be 


moved into the infirmary, where it will not be in his power to abuse her, as he 
does in that solitary cell.” 


Frank felt too deeply interested by what he had heard and witnessed that day | 
not to enguire for the unfortunate woman on his subse quent visiis to the prison 
Bat on this last occasion his enquiries were fore-stalled by the appearance of the 
desolate creature herself, turning from the gaol, as he approached it, with slow 
and feeble steps; ber head bowed down upon her bosom and the old straw 
bonnet dragged so far over her face as to conceal it entirely from Frank’s com- 
passionately earnest gaze, though she passed him so close that his ear dis- 
tinguished a gasping sub. “It is all over, sic!” said Evans, who stood looking 
after the unhappy woman. ‘That man is gone to his account—that miserable | 
man! Would you believe it, sir, almost his jast act was an att inpt to strike her, 
after his speech failed bim, an } 


1 he could curse no longer, as she knelt by his bed 


with uplifted hands—praying { 


| abstraction, and proceeded to execute what yet remained uuconcluded of his | 





broken-hearted to her 


forg poor comfortiess bole of a room, but my good woman won't | 
e 7 


t her, I recken, nowmore than myself; and her time in this world won't be | 
ug. poorsoul! ‘That hollow cough of hers and the red spet upon her cheek are | 


death tokens, I doubt.” After a few more words relating to the unfortunate crea- | 


or her use in the hands of the humane turnkey, and passed on to the more im- 


| mediate object of his visit. That concluded—his last farewell spoken to the 


departing exile—the last messages received, as sacred trusts, for his afflicted 
relatives, Frank [Lovell turned away from those gloomy walls in silent and ead | 


business in the City. 


The Short winter day was drawing to a close when, after a weary round, he 
bent his steps over London Bridge towards tie temporary home he hoped so 
s00u to quit, for that with which all thoughts of comfort, peace, and social en- 
Joyment were connected in his bosom. ‘Ihe anticipation quickened his pace, 
weary as he was, and he had nearly crossed the bridge when bis attention was 
suddenly arrested by the appearance of a female leaning, in a half-sitting attitude, 
against the parapet of one of the side niches. Her figure was huddled up and 
closely shrouded in an old black cloak, the large hood of which was drawn over 
her bonnet, as, with head declinea upon her bosom, she sat immovable as stone. 
Frank stood aud gazed. He. could not be mistaken, The bowed forim,—the 
dress so singular—and that rent in the old cloak. It was assuredly the same 
unhappy creature for whom so much compassionate interest had recently been 
awakened in his heart. And what could be her business, her purpose, at such 
a place, at such an hour! Frank shuddered as the question suggested it- 
self, and instinctively he drew nearer to the miserable object of his humane 
solicitude. 

But she remained perfectly unobservant of his approach ; and he stopt again, 
silently gazing on her still motionless form. After a few moments a deep sigh, 
almost a groan, burst from her bosom; and stretching out her clasped handa, 
upraised as if in prayer, she rose, and turning toward the water, dragged herself 
upon the wall against which she had been lganing. Frank stepped close to her, 
still unnoticed. Her senses were closed to all outward sight and sound, as she 
knelt now on the extreme edge of the parapet, looking down into the dark water 
beneath. A moment yet, she couched immovable, in the intensity of that down- 
ward gaze. The next, flinging her arms abroad with frantic geature, a thrilling 
cry, “Lord have mercy!” broke from her lips, and she would have plunged 
headlong but for that hand (the instrument of Providence), whose restraining 
grasp had been upon her garments from the moment of her taking this fearfully 
suspicious station. She had prayed for mercy in the agony of her despair, and 
the prayer was heard and granted in the frustration of her guilty purpose. She 
was saved ;—saved from death eternal; but, as it seemed, her days on earth 
were numbered and cut off, even in the act of interposing merey. As Frank 
lifted her unresisting frem the wall, her head dropt heavily aside in total insensi- 
bility, and a dark stream trickled on the shoulder of her light coloured dress, 
from which the cloak had partly fallen. ‘The wintry twilight was darkening 
into night, so that he could but just discern that fatal tokhen—bat he fel¢ it also— 
afew drops warm upen his hand, anda sick shudder came over him, for he 
knew that it was blood, and that it was oozing from the lips of his own senseless 
burden. He carried her a few paces, with yet uncertain purpose, and now 
eagerly accepted the proffered services of a few persons who had gathered 
about the spot, to calla coach from the nearest stand. By the time it drew up 
he had regained composure, and decided what to do. He knew not the place of 
abode of the unhappy woman, but remembered that Evans had alluded to it ae 
wretched and comfortless, and among strangers. Directing the coachman to 
Newgate Street, he ordered him to stop within a short distance of the prison, at 
alittle shop, the proprietom of which, an old widow and her widowed daughter, 
were known to him as kindhearted and respectable, though poor and humble, 
and he remembered to have seen a bill of lodgings in the window. 

Sustaining the helpless creature as she lay back, still senseless, in a corner of 
the coach, he would have removed the bonnet to give her more air but that her 
head pressed it heavily against the side of the coach, and fearing by the slightest 
motion to re-excite the hemorrhage, which had apparently ceased, he contented 
himself with loosening the strings and with guarding her as much as possible 
from any sudden or jolting motion. He pressed his fingers to the wrist of the 
thin cold hand that lay lifeless on herlap. The pulse beat feeb!y, scarce per- 
ceptibly ; but it dad beat, aud as he ascertained the fact, his feelings gave utter- 
ance to a devoutly breathed ** Thank God !”’ 

It seemed as if that fervent ejaculation had roused and recalled the flitting 
spirit. A slight but universal tremer agitated the wasted frame. ‘Twice— 
thrice, she drew a long, deep inspiration; and when Frank, observing these 
indications of returning conéciousness, bent over the desolate creature, and 
spoke soothingly in a voice of compassionate gentleness, she gave a shuddering 
start, and half lifting her head, essayedto speak. But the effort was too much 
for her feeble powers. She relapsed into her swoon; and Frank perceived, by 
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capacity of clerk in the counting-house of his brother Antonio, who was; by 
several years, his senior. 

The implicit obedience exacted onthe one side, and cheerfully paid on the 
other, between parent and ‘child, and senior and junior of the same blood, re- 


o for whom his compassion had been so strongly excited, Fiank placed a trifle | lationship, and pretensions, is one of the most remarkable and amiable traits in 


the Portuguese and Spanish characters; and to the honour of our mercurial 
neighbours at the other side of the Channel (with all their fickleness and 


| frivolity), the same delightful feeling is observable amongst them. Senhor 


Antonie, therefore, while he indulged his younger brother in all those rational 
pleasures which the gay metropolitan city of Munster at all seasone offers, never 
for aday relaxed that rigid control over bis time and services which he exacted 
with impartiality from all his estatlishment. It was under such a judicious 
system of discipline, that Henrique acquired those close habits of business, 
that spirit of commercial enterprise, but, above all, that perfect knowledge of 
the English language, which, joined to his consummate address and fascination of 
manver, laid the foundation of his future greatness, 

After a laborious and faithful service of seven years, Senhor Menrique was 
despatched to Lisbon (liberally funded by his affectionate relative) to pursue his 


| future course as merchant on his own account, besides acting as the represen- 


tative of his brother's houses in Cork and Dublin. Little could the anxious 
adventurer of those daye anticipate the splendid destiny to which, after some 
severe trials, a few eventful years was fated to lead him. This important era 
in the life of Sampayo occurred at nearly the close of the last century, when he 
had probably passed his twenty-fifth or sixth year. At Lisben his name and 
relationship to the national consul in Ireland, gained him many friends and sup- 
porters, but his chief stay was the old and assured friend of his family, the 
noble Quintella, whose name was a “ tower of strength” in Lisbon, then an 
emporium of wealth and commerce. Under such happy auspicee, Sampayo 
soon began to feel his strength; year after year his speculations extended and 
flourished—he had married, and in a few years became a childless widower— 
but Lisbon, the region of intrigue (however cloaked and disguised) had its secret 
pleasures for such a character—(a Joseph Surface in all but his villany!) He 
had long speculated upon a connexion with some of the departments of the 
Portuguese Government, as the high-road to wealth and influence ; this was an 
object which, for some years past, he had sought with the keenest avidity; a8 
length the opportunity presented itself; death left an opening for his proposing 
hunself to undertake the general supply of naval stores for the marine service of 
Portugal, at homeand abroad! It was a bold adventure, but by dint of bowing 
and bribery he succeeded in obtaining the contract: his efforts to effect which 
with due eclaé strained his personal resources to almost the last crusado, but by 
forming a connexion with a large mercantile house in London extensively en- 
gaged in the Baltic trade, and the ready assistance of funds, volunteered to him 
vy the princely Quintella, he was enabled to fulfil his first year’s centract to the 
perfect satisfaction of the minister and the intendente of marine, each of whom, 
of course, received substantial proofs of his grateful consideration for their 
favourable report. Thus far his prosperous bark flew before the breath of 
fortune. ‘lwo more such yeare would have placed him above the vicissitudes of 
a life of trade and toil ; but, alas fur such hopes ! the great disturber ef Europe, 
the ruthles destroyer of thrones and dynasties, set his unhallowed heart on the 
possession of Portugal! a country linked in close and ancient amity with his 
great, his powerful, his unbending foe, Great Britain! To sever this alliance, 
cemented by ages of uninterrupted friendship, the crafty Napoleon putin motion 
every engine of power and corruption. He first attempted to cajole, he next 
bullied the weak and timid regent, who, struggling between his sense of honour 
and duty towards an old and faithful ally, and his fears for his existence as an 
indepeadent sovereign, offered every concession, short of shutting his ports 
against British ships, with the hope of averting the threatened hostility of the 
haughty ruler of France. Vain effurt! His offers were treated with con- 
tempt, and but a brief period allowed to him to decide on this important and 
inost iniquitous demand. Weak in intellect by nature, and the want of proper 
education in his youthful days, he became, in his more mature years, the slave of 
a bigoted and ignorant priesthood, themselves (as the intelligent historian of 
Portugal, Murphy, justly observes) the deluded dupee of the very superstitions 
they inculcate. Still, under all these disadvantages, the Prince Regent 
Joad possessed a high sense of honour and good faith, creditable to his 
personal character; and his firmness under the trying circumstances of 
that distressing period makes us regret that a disposition so prone to virtue 
and integrity, had not been cultivated by an early education suitable to 
the man and the monarch. Aessailed alternately by those faithless Fidalgoes, 
who had already been brought over to the views of Napoleon, or were madly 
jealous of that British influence which swayed the mind of the Prince, as well as 
by the disinterested advice of those noble and patriotic Portuguese who preferred 
death orexile to a state of vassalage under the Imperial dictator, the Prince 
threw hiaself at once into the arma of Great Britain; and yielding to the most 
honourable course, agreed to expatriate himself and family, and re-establish his 





the flashing lamp light, that large drops of blood were again falling from ier 


lips. And it was now Ais turn to start and tremble with more than compas- 
sionate emotion. 





rone word—one sign of pardon. She is gone away 


The slight motion of her head had so changed its position that the lower part 
of the face became visible, and flash after flash of the brilliant gas-lights lit up 
| this pallid face (so far as it was revealed) with ghastly distinctness. He gazed 
with a searching intentness that seemed to concentrate all sense and feeling in 
that deep scrutiny. Those features were not strange to him. And vet-——* So 
white! so shrunken! so drawn! It could not be,” and he let fall the hand that had 
been instinctively raised to remove the overshadowing bonnet. But his anxiety 
was now fearful impatience; his agitation almost incuntrollable. He listened 
for her breathing, but his sense of hearing was impeded by the throbbing of his 
own arteries; and thus with a sudden consciousness of the necessity of self- 
command, by a strong effort he subdued himself to quietness, if not composure 
—to be prepared for—for whatever it was appointed him to encounter. 

It was well he did so. The coach stopped; the door was opened; the step 
let down ; and the broad glare of light fell full upon his insensible burden. He 
lifted her out with steady, quiet caution, and as he did so the untied bonnet fell 
from her head. There upon his shoulders lay that lifeless head ; and he looked 
down upon the pale still face—(still as marble, and seemingly as cold)—looked 
} down upon it fixedly and steadily. Doubt was no more: conjecture at an end: 
and with certainty came calmness and power. He neither started, faltered, vor 
exclaimed, but bore his charge into the house ; explained, arranged, and directed 
all with prompt and perfect self-possession; and yet the face he had louked 
| upon—(he took but one fixed look)—was the face of her who had been his own 
| Fanny Fairfield!—[ To be concluded next week. } 
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SAMPAYO, THE CONTRACTOR. 


| Who that served with the British army during the Peninsular Campaigns but 
| will reeollect the talismanic name of ** Sampayo!” the great contractor ! whose 
| firman opened every store, and cellar, and strong box to its favoured possessor ; 
jand whose sign-manual (a very conundrum in caligraphy) was a ‘ Bon’ 


. 


for any sum, from one dollar to one hundred thousand, througbout the lands of | 


Lusitania. 

In the variety of histories, memoirs, recollections, aud reminiscences of the 
| eventful war in the Peninsula, the most interesting of modern times, the name, 
the fame, and services of this important personage (whose talents and exertions 
| Strengthened the arm of victory) bas been most unaccountably and ungratefully 


| overlooked ; * FiaT susTITIA”’ even to a contractor! anda memoir of the life and 
extraordinary career of that unfortunate individual may, even now, be acceptable, 


| as all the warriors, horse and foot, ‘‘ pioneers and all!” have had their say, and | 


told their interesting tale. 
Senhor Henrique Texiera* Sampayo, the hero of our memoir, was the second 


held the office of administrador of the Fabrica Real de Tabac; one of those 
monopolies which sovereigns of former days did not disdain to appropriate to 
themselves, as a source of sordid profit and of corrupt patronage. The farmer 
generally of this lucrative inonopoly fur many years was the celebrated Baron 
| Quintella of Lisbon, a nobleman net only of immense wealth, but of great 
liberality, and a most generous patron to his dependents, a very numerous class, 
as his contract extended not only to Her most Faithful Majesty’s European, but 
| also to her Transatlantic dominions. Under sach a master, old Sampayo con- 
| trived to rear a large family in circumstances of credit and respectability ; and 
las they advanced in years, put them forward to push their fortunes in the pare 
country. 
It may now be about half a century since the eldest son of the Administrador, 
Senhor Antonio Sampayo, left his native isle for the capital of Portugal, with 
| his first mercantile adventure, consisting of the produce of the Azores. A 
brief experience in business, added to a large portion of natural good sense, 
qualified hinffor that post which the patron of the family procured for him— 
that of Portuguese Consul General in (the then Kingdom of) Ireland: an office 
which he had held with the highest credit to his name and character for nearly 


nt 


thirty years, and with the general esteem of ali ranks. His station was fixed at | 


| Cork, where the emoluments of his consulship, joined to his business as a 
merchant, placed him in rather a high position in the commercial circle of that 
opulent city. He, too, had married early, and became the parent of a numerous 
offspring, all of whom, in after life, sustained, in their respective spheres, the 
honourable reputation which the worthy consul had established. 

To this first and thriving outshoot from the parent stock, the prudent sire 
committed the destinies of his second hope, Henrique. 
business, but rich in talent, the youth commenced his career ia the 


* Pronounced Tssihira. 


son of a worthy old Portuguese, long settled at the is'and of Terceira, where he | 


Unacquainted with 
humble | 


throne in his South. American dominions. This determination once made, be- 
came irrevocable. Arrangements were immediately commenced fer the emi- 
gration of the court and its followers, but with allthe secrecy such extensive pre- 
parations admitted. Much, however, may be done, even in a court or palace, to 
conceal these intended measures from the great body of the people, where no 
such organ as a public press exists to give the information. 

After a treacherous calm of many weeks, that infamous decree, viz. 

“Tue Princes Recent or Portveat nas ceasep To Reien!” 

burst like a thunderbolt on astonished Europe! This decree, which will for ever 
stamp disgrace on the name of Napoleon, was, by the wise dispensations of Pro- 
| vidence, the instrument of his eventual destruction, of the frustration of his 
gigantic plans, and of that bitter stroke of retributive justice under which the 
tyrant at last sunk, to rise no more! The citizens of Lisbon, roused by this in- 
sult to their sovereign and their country, indulged in the hope of meeting their 
invaders with arms in their hands. Their spirit was good, but, vain and uncal- 
culating, they saw not their impotency for the awful contest. 

Sampayo’s visions of future greatness vanished under these depressing events 
—he was deeply committed—all the profits of years of industry were sunk in his 
current contract. Stores to a vast amount had been delivered to the Portuguese 
Government, the value of which he saw but slender hopes of ever realizing—all 

access to the royal person was forbidden—the bureaux of the several depart- 
ments were closed pending the appointment of a regency and the nomination of 
| ministers. Sampayo’s ruin seemed inevitable? 


| So rapidly did Napoleon follow up his denunciations of vengeance against de- 
| voted Portugal, that the advance of Junot’s army had actually reached the fron- 
| tiers of that kingdom ere the self-deluded Lisbonians could be brought to be- 
lieve in the full reality of the awful threat. The now no longer concealed 
preparations for the departure of the royal family changed the doubts of the 
| alarined citizens into absolute despair ; but their loyalty and devotion to the House 
| of Braganza, avd their anxiety for the personal safety of the aged Queen and 
their beloved Prince predominated over every selfish feeling, and they now rather 
pomp than by their entreaties or expostulations retarded the royal flight. 
} 
| 
' 
| 
! 
{ 








‘(he moment at last arrived for the affecting separation of a sovereign from his 
fuithful and devoted people. It was one which ages will not obliterate from the 
hearts of the loyal Portuguese. 

The great conflict with his feelings which the Prince Regent must have en- 
dured, when tearing bimself away fromthe grasp of tyranny, from his native 
land, and his hereditary throne, bad in some degree subsided, when he felt him- 

self under the protection of the British flag. His mind partly resumed its tran- 
| quillity under the hopes of happier days. 
| Surrounded by those faithful nobles who were prepared to shage his exile, the 
| Regent could now devote the few days which remained to him to exercise his 
| powers in Europe, in appointing the regency, selecting a Ministry suited to the 
exigencies of the country, and in giving his final orders for the conduct and dis- 
tribution of the army. ‘These last duties performed, to Providence and to his 
| faithful peuple he left the rest! 

The dreams of defence which the citizens of Lisbon had once so fondly in- 
| dulged in, gave way to the bitter certainty of their utter helplessness. The 
| various corps of armed volunteers now retired to their civil habits, and the city, 
| in gloomy silence, awaited its fate. Every precaution which a wise and watch- 
| ful government could adopt, with a prudent regard to the alarmed and excited 
| feelings of the citizens, was aet instantly on foot by the new regency. The 
| «roopsof the line, in and near Lisbon, the urban militia, or ordananzas, as well 
} as the guarda policia (cavalry and infantry, a most efficient body), were placed 
} on permanent duty, and judiciously distributed through the widely extended city 

for the suppression of any popular tumult or disturbance. The guns of those 
| forts which bore immediately on the ‘Tagus and harbour’s mouth were dismount- 
ed, to guard against any impediment being offered, either by foreign or domestic 
| foes, to the transit of the royal squadron. 
| On the day previous to that on which, it was secretly whispered, the squad- 
| ron would take its departure, Sampayo hurried alongside the ship which bore 
} the royal standard of Portugal at the main, where, having been fortunately 
recognised by the Duke de Cadaval, to whom he was known as being connect- 
ed with the Government, he obtained permission to ascend, and, by a lucky 
| chance, was shortly enabled to present himself to his Sovereign’s notice. 
Humbling himself almost in the attitude of prostration before the Prince, he 


represented the appalling rain which hung over his house and his counexions, 
while, placing in his Royal Highness’s hand bis account of stores delivered by 
+} 


bout £150,000) 

Noman in Portugal. or elsewhere, could have told this melancholy tale with 
| more imposing effect than the humble suppliant. His story excited all the sym- 
| pathies of the weak but humane prince, who, while deploring the misfortunes of 
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| him into the royal arsenal, amounting in value to n¢ arly one million of crusadoes 
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his subject, felt that the power of relief had passed into other hands ; his Royal | 
Highness, however, did all which fettered circumstances adroitted. He wrote 
with his own hand an acknowledgment of the debt to the full amount, and an 
earnest recommendation to the Regency to discharge it out of the crown reve- 
nues, which he vainly imagined the rapacious invaders would have held sacred. 
To this document he affixed the royal seal and sign-manual. Cvould he at that | 
moment have abstracted from the crown jewels then on board a gem to the full 
value of Sampayo’s claim, his kind and generous heart, moved to the extreme of 
pity, was equal to the act. But previously to dismissing his petitioner, he drew 
from his coat pocket a magnificent snuff-box, on the lid of which was the minia- 
ture likeness of Napoleon, set round with large brilliants (the gift of the wily 
despot to the too confiding Prince, in former days). This costly present his 
Royal Highness placed in the hands of the still kneeling and astonished Sam- 
payo, whom he courteously dismissed with the most condescending expressions 
of kindness. 

Sampayo hastened to the shore with a heart full of gratitude and buoyant 
hopes. ‘The gloom which hung over the city was, however, but ill calculated to | 
sustain them, and he hurried to his silent home in that state of the deepest 
anxiety which the critical situation of his country and himself could not fail to 
inspire. 

During the whole of the remainder of that day, and also during the night, ex- | 
press followed express, in rapid succession, each announcing the nearer 
approach of the enemy. On all sides, and from every voice, ** the cry was 
still—they come!” At the dawn of the following day it was known in 
Lisbon that the advanced cavalry, the flying artillery, and general staff of the 
invading army had reposed a few hours the preceding night at Villa Franca : 
by seven they had reached the village of Sacavem, within ten leagues of the 
capital. There, however, the passage of a river presented a temporary im- 
pediment, and would cause a delay of at least two hours! Eight o'clock, 
the hour of high water at the bar of Lisbon, arrived, when the unmooring 
of the royal squadron was announced by a saivo of one hundred guns from 
the ships—the streets in a moment became literally swarming with crowds of 
the inhabitants of all ranks, rushing towards the river’s bank, which was quickly 
lined for miles, all eager to bestow their benedictions on their departing Sove- | 
reign. The morning was brilliant—a keen north-easterly wind, the fairest that | 
could blow, had at the first break of day rent the curtains of night, and not a | 
speck remained in the illimitable sky to dot the azure expanse. The glorious | 
sun sheds its radiant beams over that extensive and beautiful living panorama, | 
which Lisbon and its surrounding heights present from the Tagus. The mo- | 
ment the majestic vessel which bore the royal standard first moved from her 
anchorage, the motion was cheered by the ‘* vivas” of a quarter of a million | 
of human voices. When fairly under weigh, the ship neared as closely as safety 
would permit the right bank of the Tagus, so as to allow the shouting, weeping 
multitude a last view of the royal family. ‘The poor imbecile Queen (whi evi- | 
dently had some faint glimmering of the light of reason at that moment, and 
appeared sensibly to feel her situation) was recognized on the deck, supported 
by two nobles, waving her feeble hands to the congregated thousands, and the 
good Prince Regent, surrounded by his children, stretched forth bis extended 
arms, while with tears he received this last mark of homage and affection from | 
his faithful people. On casting his eyes towards the castle of Lisbon, which | 
overlooks the city, he beheld with a swelling heart the ancient standard of his 
royal house still proudly floating over the lofty battlements, while from below, 
its batteries returned in thundering peals the Sovereign's valedictory salute ! 

Before noon, the myrtle-clad hills which crown the eastern quarter of Lisbon | 
presented the rapidly moving masses of the advance of the French army in | 
glittering array ; whose leaders then for the first time came in sight of that city | 
of palaces, its beautiful and shining harbour, and far beyond, the distant ocean. | 
O! with what maddening feelings must they have gazed on the last lingering 
frigate of the squadron, which having waited to receive by telegraph from the 
outer fort the intelligence of the entry of the French into the precincts of Lisbon, 
spread out her white canvass to the freshening breeze, while winging her wavy | 
way over the blue Atlantic ! 

From that sad day—memorable in the annals of Portugal, until a very brief 
period before the British army came to its relief, poor Sampayo’s life was passed 
in constant terror. Known ae the partisan of Britain, both by connexion and 
interest, all his movements were scrupulously watched, from the first day the 
French assumed theirsway. His letters were intercepted ; but these contained 
nothing to commit him—merely formal countermands to former mercantile 
orders, *‘ im consequence of ‘the aliered circumstances of the country.” Of that 
his bitterest enemies could take no hold. Then again, all his books, papers, and 
accounts in the royal arsenal were sealed up and embargoed for future examina- 
tion. This, intended as an act of oppression, was a precaution which he would | 
himself have solicited had he dared to prefer such a wish. But the reign of ter- 
ror had commenced. Even the servants of a man’s household in those days 
were objects of suspicion and of fear. It therefore required the constant exer- 
cise of all Sampayo’s constitutional prudence and reserve, and those consum- 
mate powers of dissimulation so characteristic of the Portuguese, and which 
none ever possessed in a more perfect degree than Senhor Henrique, to guard 
against the danger of being suspected of hostility to the French. 

His mercantile concerns were, in a mnanter, entirely suspended. Commerce | 
was for the moment annihilated. His presence no longer became necessary 
either at his counting-house, oron’Change. He kept himself for months in the 
strictest seclusion from society. By this circumspection, and the avoidance of 
all intercourse with that portion of his fellow-citizens who were avowedly fa- 
vourable to the British, that rigorous system of surveillance by which he, as a | 
marked object, had been so long beset, became gradually relaxed. 

After a long absence from the public eye, he at length ventured to occupy his 
old berth at the opera St. Carlos, the centre pit-stall, just behind the capacious 
orchestra. The warm and affectedly friendly greetings with which he was 
welcomed by some of his former acquaintances, who had found favour with the | 
powers that then existed, and whose principles he despised, drew upon him the 
attention of the ever-watchful Junot ; who, although he occupied the royal box, 
in the centre of the first circle, surrounded by his brilliant-staff, and with all the | 
appendages to royalty itself, took occasion, between the upera and the ballet, to 
pay a visit to his chére amie, the Condessa D’Ega, in her loge grillée, which was 
in a direct line with the orchestra. Sampayo soon perceived himself to be an 
object of more than ordinary attention with the military chief ; he therefore put 
on his best smiles and most obsequious demeanour when addressed by one of 
those pliant traitors (whom tyrants and traitors find their ready tools in every 
soil), who had evidently a partto act. This person, whom he had long known 
(after the usual reciprocated civilities of the snuff-box), affected great regret at 
his friend Sampayo’s long absence from the haunts of fashion; and especially 
his non-appearance at the levees of the General, whom he extolled as the most 
amiable and condescending of men ; whose sole anxiety was the happiness of 
Portugal (?), and to draw around him persons of honour (') and talent. The 
base sycophant concluded his fulsome eulogium by an invitation (which Sam- 
payo correctly construed into a command) to form one of the bowing crowd, who 
on each opera night regularly lined the passage from the royal box to the grand 

staircase, in order to make their humble obeisance. As the politic Sampayo, 
who had a point to carry, eagerly expressed his happiness at the opportunity of 
enjoying the honour, and at the close of the performance joined the slavish 
group, his anxious friend pushed him forward into a conspicuous position, and 
on the approach of the great little man the performance of his silent homage 
attracted the General's particular attention. It had always been a remark in 
former days that Sampayo’s bow was unrivalled in Portugal for ease, grace, and 
dignity ; how he acquired it was best known to himself, but such was in truth 
the fact. Now, as Junot was a shrewd fellow, and had had his attention pre- 
viously called to this individual, he marked bis acknowledgment of the salute 
with more than usual courtesy, while he merely bent his head a little to the 
right or left to the bowing crowd as he passed towards the street. 

And this was the man whose nose his Imperia! master used to tweak until 
the tears came into his eyes ; whose ears he often pinched almost to bleeding ; 
and whose whiskers he plucked until the roaring sufferer cried out for mercy : 
whose clever little wife was, in her husband’s absence, compelled (as she asserts) 
to endure the honour of the Emperor’s midnight visits in her chamber as she 
lay in her unsullied bed ; whose parental, fraternal (or heaven knows what) lec- 
tures she was bound to listen to, until she could prevail on his Imperial majesty 
to leave her to the solitude of her chaste connubial couch! and whose tender 
adieus for the night were expressed by a gentle pinch of her pretty little toes 
through the satin coverlet of the bed! What a playful tiger!! no wonder that | 
Junot became a favourite. But to our hero—Sampayo retired to his house that 
night full of a project he had long contemplated, and that which induced him to 
reappear in public. He had drawn up, at various periods of his seclusion, me- | 
te and petitions to Junot on the subject of his long standing claim on the | 
Portuguese Government. These had been revived again and again according | 
to circumstances, but never presented Encouraged by the gracious smile of 
the General, who, although affecting not to interfere with the Government, still | 
virtually directed all its proceedings, he strock off at once a memorial which 
embraced all his claims, in which, making a virtue of ne cessity, he waved his 
demand for payment, and barely solicited the restitution of the surplus of his 
stores then remaining in the dockyard and arsenal, and wholly useless, not a| 
ship of war having been left to bring any portion of them intouse. This paper | 
he bad translated into the French language, and having screwed up his courage | 
to the task of a personal presentation, he made the necessary 
solicited and 


| 


} r > rr ‘ , 
obtained permission to attend the great man’s next gr and levee. 


(‘uy the dav appoint } | 
i the day appointed for that ceremony, Sampayo found himself in frout of | 
the palace of his friend the baron, which Junot, with his usua discrimination 
hac selected for his headquarters. A ting from his calash, he saw himself 
surrounded by ¢ lay “of military mp to whic 
roun ya display of military pomp to which his eye had been little aceus- | 


tomed. British commanders-in-chief (as he had seen on the occasion of Gene- 


‘bowed his way through the glittering crowd into the grand saloon, where he was 
| not long unrecognised His presentation was (at bis own request) almost the 


for a few minutes. His personal appearance was plain and unassuming, such as 


| vain Junot. Here his elegant, his unequalled bow once more attracted atten- 


| ment to flash across the eyes ef the flattered Junot the brilliants of his splendid 


| a portion of his admiration. Be that as it may, after an audience of half-an- 


| tions in that country, was liberally applied by Sampayo to quicken these func- 


| pearance of any person in public, known to have been connected with the Eng- 


| supplied, were compelled to anchor under the guns of fort St. Julian, where sen- 


| oppressed, as their only security for life and property; and even of these but a| 


preparations. Hel embarkation of the 


ral Sir John Stuart’s service in Portugal some years before) are generally content 
with a couple of grenadiers to grace their porch; the artful Junot, wisely calcu- 
lating the value of display with such a people, had the whole of the Largo de 
Quintella filled with troops. His own regiment of hussars, of which he was so 
proud, furnished two squadrons as part of his guard of honour. — Two /hunered 
whiskered grenadiers lined the entrance-ball and staircase, while, as if these 
were not enough to inspire awe in the gaping crowds, two bright brass nine- 
pounders, one on each side of the outer porch, were posted, each attended by its 
gunner with lighted match resting over his shoulder. f 

Sampayo ascended the splendid marble staircase with a throbbing heart, and 


last on that day; his desire was to engage, if possible, Junot’s attention to him 


became a merchant, but in the strictest conformity with court costume ; the 
slightest deviation from which would have given unpardonable offence to the 


tion, as he respectfully presented into the General's hand his elaborate memorial. 
Casting his eye hastily over the paper, he passed it into the hands of his attend- 
ant chief of the staff, and desired Sampayo to remain for a conference on the 
breaking up of the levee. This was conducted through the favourable interpre- 
tation of his friend the Baron, who, although a reluctant and compulsory host, 
was obliged to do the honours of his palace. : 
Sampayo was, to his great mortification, as little of a Frenchman as his Ex- 
cellency was a Portuguese, but the latter was so entirely won over by his insi- 
nuating and elegant address in the few sentences of French which he trusted 
himself to pronounce, that Junot’s usual hau/eur softened down into the most 
condescending affability of manner. Elevated by his success, Sampayo saw 
his moment for the coup de maitre had arrived, and seized that propitious mo- 


snuff-box, as he, with almost bended knee, presented its perfumed contents to 
his Excellency’s extended digits. Junot appeared struck with delight at the 
likeness of his royal master (his admiration of whom almost approached idola- 
try); it is possible, however, that on this occasion the costly brilliants, shedding 
around their lustre under the rays of a midsummer sun, might have laid claim to 


hour, Sampayo humbly took his leave minus his snuff-box! which, after the 
most pressing entreaties, he was happy enough to prevail on his Excellency to 
accept. An ‘‘adieu, mon ami,” fromthe great man, sent him home in the 
highest hopes and spirits; but with that deep reserve which never through life 
forsook bim fur a moment, he forbore to hint, even to his own brothers (two of 
whom had been for some years in his employ), the thoughts and hopes which 
then swelled his heart. 

Janot, although (like all Napoleon's generals) rapacious and grasping, was not 
without a dash of romantic generosity in his nature, which in his situation was 
a redeeming quality. He could not reconcile to his better feelings the accept- 
ance of such a costly present from the ruined merchant without some efforts to 
render him a service in return. He accordingly took the trouble of entering into 
the circumstances detailed in the memorial, which proving to be perfectly cor- 
rectly stated, he took the earliest opportunity of giving a proof of his good in- 
tentions. Sampayo was agreeably surprised at receiving an order, directed to 
Magendie, the French Minister of Marine, for admission into the Royal Arse- 
nal, and the restoration of all his books and papers. ‘TRis mark of favour was 
followed by another still more important ; commissaries of marine were ap- 
pointed to attend Sampayo in the identification of those stores which had not 
been paid for, preparatory, as it was insinuated to him, to their entire and uncon- 
ditional restoration. ‘The goodly work went on for two or three weeks; the 
precious oil, which never fails to give rapidity to the wheels of all official opera- 


tionaries. The schedule was completed, even vessels chartered to take the 
articles to another market; the official signatures of the bigher powers alone 
were wanted to the document to authorize the well-fee’d commissaries to make 
the delivery. One week, one littke week more, and Sampayo’s triumph would 
have been complete, when the whispers of a British squadron, and a large fleet 
of transports, swarming with troops, having been seen off the north coast of 

Portugal, at a moment dashed the cup of Joy froma his expectant lips ; but even | 
this, the heaviest stroke which misfortune had yet inflicted, did not strike his | 





equanimity ; whatever were his feelings, they were hidden even from those | 


most in his confidence. His hopes from Junot were now at anend! The ap- | 


lish, became dangerous to themselves. <A furious proclamation was issued by 
Junot, forbidding, on pain of instant military execution, all intercourse or corres- 
pondence with the British army, which it soon became known had partly disem- 
barked at the Mondegu. The citizens, native as well as foreign, were prohibited 
from meeting or assembling, even in their private residences, to the number of 
three persons ; an embargo was ordered on all the ports under the power of the 
French ; even the fishing-boats, by which the markets of the metropolis were 


tinels were placed on board, to prevent or detect the introduction of British let- 

ters or proclamations. The forts of the Bugio, which commands the bar, with 
Cuscaes, St. Julian, and Belem Castle were strongly reinforced, as were those | 
onthe Alemtago bank of the Tagus. Notwithstanding all these preventive | 
measures on the part of the French, the grateful intelligence of the landing of | 
Sir Arthur Wellesley’s army at Figueras, and its advance, became universally | 


, known, and afforded a gleam of hope to the suffering Portuguese. The citizens | 
| were doomed at this anxious period to a state of almost domestic imprisonment! | 
| scarcely daring to venture out for the necessaries of life, and even then under 


the terrors of the French bayonet. Patrols paraded the streets every hour of | 
the day, and domiciliary visits during the night, attended with every species of 
insult and indecorum, kept the wretched city in a state of hourly terror, nut more | 
from the atrocities of the demoralized French army, than from the apprehension 
of the outbreak of the desperate and blood-seeking portion of the Lisbon mob 
It became but a choice of miseries, and the trembling citizens were compelled to | 
solicit the protection of those very troops, by whom they were so insulted and | 


few weak battalions remained in Lisbon and the forts. This deplorable state of 
things existed from the last days of July until the middle of August, when the} 
city was roused from its torpor to the bitterest feelings of grief and despair by 
a general salute from the castle and all the river batteries, in honour (as it was 
stated by the first bulletin of the Imperial army) of a brilliant victory obtained | 
over the English, who, it was modestly added, had found safety from entire 
destruction by a sudden retreat to theirships! ‘Te render General de la Borde 
justice, this was not jis report. ‘This was the action at Roleica (17th August 
1808), in which the British army fleshed its maiden steel on the Portuguese soil 
with a far different result from that stated in this lying bulletin, manufactured at 
Lisbon to repress the rising spirit of the people. In order to keep up the delu- 
siou, a field-oflicer of the 29th infantry, with three or four others, whose gal- 
lantry in a charge led them tov far in advance of their battalion to regain their 
station, and, when wounded, bad fallen into the enemy's hands, were hurried on 
to Lishon, and unfeelingly paraded through the streets as a trophy of victory ; | 
but a few days more dispelled the atrocious cheat. Sir Arthur's splendid 
defeat of Junot’s army at Vimeiro, on the 2Ist of August, could not be long 
concealed, succeeded as it was by that unfortunate armistice, which, by afford- 
ing the defeated French a safe retreat on Lisbon. led the way to that disgrace- 
ful convention of Cintra, which will ever remain a standing blot on Britain's 
fame ! 

‘Lhe tedious negotiations by which this convention was protracted, beyond all 
calculation, by French chicanery, feebly opposed by British honour and good 
faith, kept the anxious Portuguese in a state of awful suspense as to their 
ultimate fate. But when the terms of this convention were at last made known, 
their feelings of bitter indignation knew no bounds. * What!” said they, 
“the defeated French army beaten by a handful of Britons, and, on their self- 
chosen lield of battle, to be suffered to depart with all the Honours or war, and 
laden with the plunder of our country? Now, that that gallant bandful of 
warriors have been strengthened by the presence of fifteen thousand fresh 
troops, eager for battle, the thing,’’ they argued, ** was monstrous” (and well 
they might); ‘‘and, to crown all, at the expense and cost of Great Britain!” 
This was, indeed, * making a bridge of gold for a retreating enemy’? witha 
** vengeance These were the remarks of the most loyal and intelligent Por- 
tuguese. But the evil was past remedy: British honour was pledged to the 
performance of this humiliating convention. The patriots of all ranks saw 
with grief this fatal error, but forbore, from a feeling of gratitude to their brave 
deliverers, to receive with other demonstrations than those of the most un- | 
bounded respect and honour the few British officers (principally the chiefs of 
military and civil staff) who were permitted to enter Lisbon until the final em- 
barkation of the French. 

Amidst the scramble to secrete or carry off their plunder, a considerable 
portion of valuable church property, in plate, jewels, and pictures, was rescued 


| from the grasp of these insatiate robbers by the promptitude and energy of | 


2 -" } " ; . 
Lord Beresford—a step which gained that gallant officer present applause and 
future popularity amongst the Portuguese. 
rhe hated tri-colour still floated over the castle and the batteries ; but on the 


st detachment of the French, this odious emblem of 


| tyranny gave way te the national! colours No sooner did it display its argent 


field and azure border to the breeze, than its reappearance was hailed by the roar | 
of cannon, the clanging of ten thousand bells, and the enthusiastic “‘riras” of 


the whole population. The enfranchised citizens, almost frantic with delight, | 


| poured out by hundreds into the strects and squares, expressing their joy by | 


embracing all they met, bestowing their garlicked kisses on old and young of both 
sexes. Nothing short of such an equivocal guarantee for his personal safety 
could have drawn Sampayo from the gluomy but secure sanctuary of his dwell- 
ing. But his enthusiasm, regulated by prudence, never went beyond those con- 
gratulatory smiles which he could so wel! command ; not but that he hated the 
French from the depths of his Portuguese heart, but he feared them, if pos- 
sible, still more, and inwardly trembled at the bare idea of a re-action. 

[We shall give the remainder of this interesting biography next week. ] 

—<—_— 


LEAVES FROM MY LOG-BOOK.—MY SECOND TRIP. 
BY FLEXIBLE GRUMMETT, P M.—No. VII. 
[CONCLUSION.] 


Oh, the bright, the glorious, the happy days of boyhood and youth, before 
anxious care and stern responsibility have shed their withering influence upon 
the heart, and shadowed over as with a cloud the smiling prospects that shone 
so brilliantly in early life! I remember, when I was a youngster, I thought all 
Captains had asnug easy berth of it and lived jovially—they kept no watch, 
they went ashore and came aboard just when they pleased, and every order that 
they issued was implicitly obeyed ; indeed they seemed to have nothing to do 
but eat, drink, and sleep. I longed for the hour to arrive that would see me a 
Captain. I have had a command, but I found it no such Marine officer's com- 
mission as the visions of former times had pictured to my fancy—the safety of 
the vessel, and the life of every individual in her, rested upon my watchfulness, 
for when the head slumbers the other members of the body are inactive. How 
many sleepless nights, how many wearying days I can now reckon, that were 
not taken into calculation when no responsibility disturbed my repose! The 
Commander of a ship has a most onerous station; and his juniors should care- 
fully avoid adding to his anxiety by a strict attention to duty, and making allow- 
ances for any little petulance as long as it does not betray a want of gentlemanly 
feeling. It should be remembered that a Captain can have no confidant in his 
ship, noone to whom he can unburthen his mind in difficulties and trouble: the 
canker worm of disappointment, distress, and even wretchedness may be prey- 
ing upon his vitality ; he stands alone, and though not unpitied, yet he is gene- 
rally unfriended and unblest. But to return to Calcutta. 

‘By all that’s lovely, Grummett, we are in luck’s way,”’ exclaimed Pascoe 
as he entered my room at the house in Cassatoolah-street, where I was 
sitting, with my sable attendant standing at a respectful distance from me, 
his arms crossed upon his breast,—* we are in luck’s way, my boy; but avast, 
can you dance?” 

‘“‘ Indiffereatly well,’’ answered J,—‘‘as far as a country-dance or a four-handed 
reel goes, I could make a shift to get through tolerably enough.” 

“You'll do then!’ returned he, holding out the tails of his uniform coat, and 
sideling along like a lady ina minuet. ‘ For my own part, I am quite an adept, 
and could dance you a hornpipe on the head of a scupper nail. I wish old 
Snatchblock was up here, it would be capital fun to take him with us and set his 
broad carease upon ‘ the light fantastic toe.’”’ ‘ 

‘“And where is it you are bound to?” inquired I, “ for I am partly engaged 
to my old schoolmate this evening, and, poer fellow, I should not like to dis- 
appoint him.” 

** Abem,—hum !” ejaculated Pascoe, bowing with mock gravity; ‘certainly 
the luss of such super-excellent society as yours must be a great disappoint- 
ment indeed. Yet after all, Grummett, you are but a dull sort of fellow to what 
Iam. Who would think that a handsome young reefer like you should prefer 
the company of a prosing body of aclyster-maker to the delight of sporting with 
some pretty little chee-chee in a ball-room ?” 

‘* Some pretty little chee-chee!” reiterated I inquiringly; ‘‘ what the devil 
do you mean by pretty little chee-chee? I never heard the name before.” 

“Oh, aye—yes—now I remember, this is only your first voyage,” returned 
Pascoe affectedly, ‘‘and therefore yourignorance is excusable; but come, I'll 
take compassion upen you, and enlighten your mind upon the subject. You 
must know that last voyage we brought out a dancing master of the name of 
Innes, he messed with the midshipmen, and he was really, considering he was 
merely a retarler of hops, a gentlemanly sort of a goodish kind of a chap, and all 
the passage he used to be working up old dances into new ones, sometimes 
sluing ’em end forend, and he would hang on by the hammock battens and whistle 
to himself whilst he cut capers that scandalized every thorough tar in the ship, 
and more especially the boasun, who swore that it was a sin and a shame that 
God Almighty’s gifts should be thrown about in such an unnatural sort of a 
fashion. He had a dainty little kit that he used to scrape for us now and then, 
and set our heels agoing in the cockpit as fast as hiselbow. Well, Grummett, 
I have just met with Innes, and he has invited me toa ball this very evening, 
at one of the first ladies’ schools at Calcutta. He says all the high caste semi- 
naries give a ball once a fortnight, where the young darlings exhibit for hus- 
bands, and the greatest rivalry prevails amongst these establishments, as to which 
shall dispose of the largest number to the best advantage. Of course there is 
good entertainment fer man and ass, each vying with the other to excel. Now, 
Grummett, you and I are too young to be marriageable, and yet the lasses will 
be glad to see us; and so—but d it, man, don’t look so glum,—will you 
go?” 

«Tell me what you mean by chee-chee, Pascoe,” said I ; ‘don’t deal out your 
information by halves.” 

‘Well, then, chee-chees are the girls, that is, many of them,” he replied, “a 
sort of half-and-half, a mingling of red and black blood, that gives them a copper- 
colour cast of countenance; yet there are some sweet delicate little creatures 
amongst them, so pale and languishing and interesting; positively I was in love 
with one of them last voyage for two whole hours by a well-regulated chro- 
nometer, and I swore to her by every dead-eye of the main-shrouds that none 
other should ever occupy my affections. But I say, Grummett, I got into 
Mangoe-lane—I forget, though, you know nothing yet of the geography of Cal- 
cutta.”’ 

**But is it not wrong, Pascoe,’ 





’ 


said I, rather seriously, ‘to endeavour te 


| impress upon the mind of a young female that you have an attachment for her, 


when all that you utter is mere commonplace flattery without meaning!” 

“ Steer by your own compass, Grummett,” replied Pascoe ; ‘‘ rely upon it, my 
words never broke a heart. But belay all that; will you case your lower 
stancheons in silk stockings and buff kerseymeres, and see something of school- 
life in the East or not, that’s the question ?”’ 

« The offer is too tempting to be refused,” returned I, laughing, ‘‘ and so my 


| old schoo!-feilow wnust excuse me, as | suppose he cannot go with us.” 


* As far as ] am concerned I have no objection,” said Pascoe, “ but the ladies 
would lose caste if one who sits behind a counter was tobe admitted amongst 


|them. ‘The sodger officers go for a pleasant evening, and then doa bit of the 


amiable and sport small talk to please the girls: well, then, “tis settled you will 
accompany me. Boy,” addressing the servant, ‘‘tell your master’s bearers to 
polish the palanquin up and sport their best duds this evening. Good bye, my 
voy, tilldinnertime [| am off to tiff with a nabob; but I say, Grummett, don’t 
sit prosing after dinner with the Purser, watch my wink, and then quit the table 
at the same moment that I do, mind the signal—adieu.” And the light-hearted 
fellow started to enjoy fun wherever he could find it. 

At eight o’clock we were in our palanquins, and the bearers trotting off with 
that peculiar emission of breath which indicates hard labour, as if their lungs 
were at work like the loose leather of a pair of bellows; and after a smart run 
they stopped at large folding gates, the upper half of which was open work, and 


| through it we could see a long garden, with an oval plat in the centre, and a 


walk running round on each side of it up to the house, the upper part of which 


| was brilliantly lighted up, and had a pretty effect through the intervening 


branches of trees, especially as the soft sounds of music came sweetiy upon 
the ear. 

‘Look out, Grummett,” exclaimed Pascoe, as our palanquins stood alongside 
of each other,—* look out, my boy. we shall soon be within the enchanted re- 
gions, and then !—d it, I’m in love with some of them already.” 

‘The gates were thrown open and we passed on to the portico at the entrance 





| of the building, where we alighted at the foot of a flight of steps; but here all 


was darkness, except a twinkling glimmer from a small lamp that showed there 
was a vacant space and stairs to mount higher. Without waiting for introduc- 
tion, we ascended to a beautiful open verandah, that borrowed its light from a 
spacious inner apartment, tastefully decorated with draperies of white muslin 
edged with rose-colour, the room dazzlingly illuminated, the dancers footing it 
away most engagingly, and the punkahs in full play above their heads to keep 
them cool. In the pleasant shade of the verandah were several young ladies 
from seven to fifteen years of age ; and seeing two youths arrive, they of course 
began to make us the object of their amusement, and probably had I been alone 
I should have felt considerable embarrassment. Not so Pascoe,—passing his 
arm within mine he whispered, ‘* Now for it, Grummett, the petticoat chiefs are 
engaged at the other end of the room, and these are stray /amds of the flock.” 

‘** They certainly do not look very sheepish,” said I,in the same low tone ; 
‘but cooch-perwaney, let us get them within hail, Pascoe.” 

‘My dear young ladies,” uttered Pascoe in a voice of subdued softness, “ we 
are your most devoted and humble servants, ready to sacrifice life itself to obey 
yourcommands. Will you have a top-brick from the chimney, a piece out of 


| the moon, or the stump of the north pole?” 


A general titter followed this specimen of gallantry, and plainly indicated that 
the watchful eves of guardianship were withdrawn. To describe the sing-song 
drone of children inthe East Indies, a habit they contract from their nurses, 
would be impossible, and yet there is adegree of plaintiveness in the tones that 
is not altogether displeasing 

‘“‘ The young gentleman wants his mawmaw,” drawled out one of the group 
which was followed by a ‘augh from all. 
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“ Alas!” returned Pascoe mournfully, ‘‘ my parents are far away—my father 
is cook of the Huffy, and my mother goes a bumming.” 

I very naturally surmised that Pascoe’s waggery was calculated to give of- 
fence, but he seemed to entertain no such apprehension, for he rattled away 
without ceasing, keeping the girls in a constant state of merriment and laughter. 

«You do not share your companion’s mirth,” said a pretty, slim, delicate, 
black-eyed girl of sixteen, addressing me with but little of the chee-chee drawl, 
though she evidently by her colour belonged to the caste,—** can it be possible 
that you are dejected amidst so much pleasure ?”’ 

There was a touching, plaintive melody in her voice,—at least T thought so 
then. Bah! Iam anold man now; but I think so still, for nothing thrills with 
more pure delight upon an untainted heart, than the sweet tones from the tongue 
of innocence and beauty. 

‘And are you happy, my dear young lady !” inquired I,—*‘ you 
an utterance of sadness.” : a8. 

‘And if it were so,” she rejoined, ‘‘do you act kindly in reminding me of 
it? Iam not happy, there are but few except the children who are happy here. 
You are a stranger, of course you dance and will want a partner,—promise not 
to pester me with nonsensical talk, and there is my hand for two dances if you 
will accept of me. Your looks speak candour, and I rely with confidence upon 
you, if not unpleasant, to stay by me for the rest of the evening, or get your 
friend te go down one set with me. I see you imagine me bold and forward in 
making such a request, and I must not undeceive you. Yet”—and she faltered 
whilst a tear stood trembling un her eye-lash,—* yet indeed, indeed you must 
not think meanly of me.” 

‘ Nor will I think meanly of you,” replied I, “‘ but feel how much I am ho- 
noured by being thus distinguished. deme: 

“Nay, nay,” remonstrated she, “ you mast not consider it a distinction. I 
do not seek to serve you, but myself: I am here unfriended, at least by those 
who could assist me. But do not seek to know more, I| have and will throw 
myself upon your mercy. 

I do not know how it happened, but during our brief conversation we had 
detached ourselves entirely from the rest, and were leaning over the balcony at 
some distance from them, gazing on the quiet scene below. I certainly was 
much surprised at the frankness of the young lady, and in all probability should 
have been disgusted at her thus offering herself as my partner, but there was an 
impressive energy in her manner that appeared to be prompted by some powerful 
motive and which at once interested me ; so taking the proffered hand, I press- 
ed it, as I hoped unobserved, to my lips. A slight cough close to my shoulder 
indicated that I was detected, and I heard Pascoe whispering in my ear the 
words | had used to him in the morning,—* But is it not wrong to endeavour to 
impress upon the mind,’ &e. Parsons do not always practise what they preach, 
my modest friend !”"—and off he went again to laugh and joke with the group, 
performing all manner of antics for the purpose, as he said, of displaying his 
agility in dancing, and to give any one of them an opportunity of selecting him 
for a partner 

** At all events,”’ said I, addressing my fair companion, ‘ there is one happy 
heart amongst us—there is nothing on earth could make that mad-cap sedate 
for five minutes together.” 

** May he never know sorrow!” returned she; ‘‘ but we have not time to 
talk of him, the music will soon cease. You have not yet been presented, and 
I dare not be seen inthe room with you till after your introduction to the go- 
vernesses. And now, mind my instructions. The dancing-master regulates 
the ceremonies ; ask him for Louisa Narain, and] will be near at hand to save 
tronble.”’ 

There was something extremely strange in all this, but I was not at an age 
that gives way to much reflection, besides, it was a sort of mysterious en- 
gagement that just suited the romantic fervour of my mind, and being deter- 
mined to see the result, I readily promised to fulfil all that she enjoined me to 
perform. 

** Now let us go to the others,” said she, and we mingled with the group. 

Pascoe was chattering away with his usual glee, when a stout, well-made, mid- 
dle-aged man dressed in black approached us, leaning on the arm of a young 





spoke with 


’ 


and gentlemanly-louking person, who, observing Pascoe, hastened towards him, | 


and we were introduced in form to a Mr. Mac-something, I forget what, dan- 
cing-master-in-ehief of Calcutta, Innes (Pascoe’s friend) being only the second 
in command. I ovserved that they looked rather surprised, agd the elder une 
somewhat displeased, at seeing Louisa where she was, but neither of them ut- 
tered a word upon the subject. 
troduction, I solicited the interest of Innes to comply with Louisa’s request ; 
he seemed embarrassed, but just at that moment the dancing ceased, and he 
required our attendance to wait upon the heads of the establishment. We 
entered the ball-room amidst the retreating of persons to their seats, su that we 
were but little noticed. But there were two whose eyes met, and the recogni- 
tion was instantaneous, and that was Pascoe and one of the pupils, and for the 
rest of the evening my messmate was quite a changed character—it was the 
young lady he pretended to joke about in the morning 

Atthe upper end of the room, within a sort of saloon, commanding a full 
view of the large apartment, sat two elderly ladies, fashionably dressed 
and highly rouged, who were of course * pleased to see us ;"’ and having 
been received under their gracious patronage, and made our salaam, we hasten- 


ed away, Pascoe to renew a former acquaintance, and I to fulfil my engage- | 


ment with Louisa. She was standing near one of the pillars, and by her side 
was one of the most hideous little wretches that ever my eyes beheld: he was 
importuning ber in fractured English to dance with him, and pouring forth the 
most fulsome flatierv, at the same time seeming to consider himself in the cha- 
racter of a favoured suitor. Poor Louisa’s conduct was immediately explained 
to my taind: efforts were making to sacrifice her to this horrible piece of de- 
formity, who, I ascertained, was the remnant of a Portuguese family, immensely 
rick and thoroughly depraved. Louisa smiled as I approached, and looked 
timidly around, as I thought, for Innes, who was standing at a short distance from 
us, evidently much embarrassed. I did not hesitate a moment, but advancing 
towards her, claimed the promise of her hand, which was readily tendered, and 
] led her to the dance, which was just forming. ‘There were about a hundred 


aud twenty persons, including the pupils, present ; the gentlemen were princi- | 


pally civilians and officers of the army, and it was curious to witness the 
manceuvres that were practised by the senior Argus of the place to trot the young 
ladies through their paces ; whilst it was palpable to a common observer, that 
there was some of as pretty pieces of intrigue going on amongst the juniors as 
could be well planned from the worst novels of a circulating library. I danced 
two sets with Louisa, and then, at her request, exchanged partners with Pascoe, 
who declared that he was up to his collar boue in love. It was truly amusing to 
see the amorous old military beaux, perfect veterans in the field, and men of un- 
doubted bravery, smirking and practising the amiable amongst the little girls, 
who turned them into ridicule. 1 passed a very pleasant evening, but un- 
fortunately was obliged to quit the room early from a cause that excited con- 
siderable mirth. Notwithstanding the punkahs were kept in constant motion, 
the mosquitoes were exceedingly troublesome—indeed their pugnacity was so 
great, that they brought every body that had any blood in them to the scratch. 
I was just the sort of subject the rogues loved to feast upon, and both fingers 
a. d nails were frequently at work to allay (though it rather increased) the irrita- 
tion of the bite. I was going down a dance with considerable animation, 
having a delicate little yellow-phizzed chee-chee for my partner, occasionally 
pressing her marigold-coloured hand, sporting a bit of flattery, and d—ning the 
mosquitoes, when Pascoe took an vupportunity of congratulating me upon the 
handsome appearance of my legs, in white stockings with scarlet clocks, and 


looking down, I perceived to my great mortification that I had scratched to some | 


purpose, as the blood had flowed down in several broad and conspicuous stripes, 
to the great amusement of the young ladies, who seemed to delight in discover- 
ing something to laugh at. I apologized to my partner, and instantly withdrew 
to the ante-room, where, standing in the shade, my tartan hose could not be well 
discerned. Louisa Narain joined me a few minutes afterwards, and re- 
clining over the balcony, contemplating the calm beauty of nature, we conversed 


with unrestrained but innocent freedom on the enjoyments and delight of happy | 


Bngland. I speke of my parents: Louisa was an orphan—ber parents were in 
the grave, and left under the guardianship of a wily native, he was seeking to 
make the best bargain of her by a sale to the heir of the Mendozas—the creature 
whom I have before mentioned, and the governesses she was then 
were aiding in the scheme, no doubt for a good consideration. 

It was long before I could get Pascoe to quit the place, but at length we 
departed after an affectionate leave-taking of our companions 
bearers, till, on passing through a rather narrow street, where the principal 
portion of the houses were in an unfinished state, our progress was arrested by 
a party of natives, habited in the usual dress, but with small red caps beneath 
their turbans, and armed with a sabre and shield At a short distance from 
them, with his back against a wall, stood an English seaman, evidently intoxi- 
cated, brandishing a quart bottle, and defending himself from the natives. who 
were endeavouring to lay hold of him, whilst he held fast by his long tail a China- 
man, who remained perfectly passive, and made no attempt to getaway. The 
whole scene was extremely ludicrous, and we had a full view of it by the light of 
several torches. ‘*Ship a hoy!’ shouted Jack, as he saw our palanquins come 
up—* what ship, my hearties ?”’ 

‘* Halloo!”’ responded Pascoe, in the same loud tone, “are you in distress?” 

‘* Distress be d—d !” returned the seaman, giving an extra flourish to his bottle. 
and _looking sternly at one of his opponents, who was closing in upon bim— 

‘ What's to distress mein them lubbers, eh! But if you're country-come, why 
then just heave-to a bit whilst I dowse ’em like a widow's pig.’ 


placed under 


Jack had construed the forebearance of the natives into fear at his own prowess, 





Mr, Mac left us, and trusting to Pascoe’s in- | 


Away went the | 





and 
“to tow him off as his prize.’ 

“Avast, shipmate,” exclaimed I, “you hurt the man.—But come, let us 
know what all this rumpus is about, and if you want help in a right cause you 
shall have it.” 

‘Well, that’s but reasonable, howsomever,” returned the seaman, slacking 
out a longer scope of the Chinaman’s tail, which the latter took advantage 
of to get ata greater distance from his victor, and this being observed by the 
sturdy tar, he took a turn with the queue round his wrist, exclaiming, “ Ounly 
half acable, you lubber !”” 

One of the armed natives respectfully addressed Pascoe—* Sahib, we 
chookedars for Lord Sahib—keep de peace vo’ Calcut.” 

* Chookeewallers, are you ?”’ said the seaman, “then you and the chookee may 
80 to blue blazes together—no stone jugs for me.—Arn’t I captured a pirate, and 
arn’t la right to make the mest o’ my prize? Sheer off, you lubbers !—do you 
think I’m waterlogged !” 

** But you're grog-logged, my man,” uttered Pascoe; ‘and aa these are police 
officers——” 

** Officers !” reiterated the tar, giving a bowse at the tail—* them officers !— 
tell that to the marines an you wull. Come along, ye bitch’s baby—and ye are 
but lubberly rigged either, seeing that I’m obliged to tow you starn foremost,” 
and he again essayed to drag the Chinaman off. 

“But you must not use the poor fellow in that fashion,’ remonstrated I ; 
the law will not allow it; if he bas done you any injury, give him into the custody 
of the police.” e 

“Give him what?” ejaculated the seaman impatiently, ‘ there’s no such rope 
in the top, and as for them as you call police—then I’m blessed if Ido; he may 
cut and run if be likes, and leave me the fag-end of the towline to make brace- 
lets for Poil Hughes, or if he'll ax for marcy—why there,” turning to his prisoners, 
“never say die, ould chap!” 

‘But what has he done!” inquired Pascoe; “ you've no right to detain him 
without some good cause.” 

‘*Good cause!” reiterated the tar— Hark to that now !—here’s a young 
gentleman as has weathered the Cape overhauling the consarn about causes !— 
Why he’s there hard and fast, that’s the cause, and I’m saying—hould up yer 
head, fukke*,” giving a pull at the tail—* I’m saying, young gentleman, just look 
at his phizog—did you ever see any thing more like a mainshroud deadeye with 
a couple o’ fathoms o’ laniard ?” 

* Ayah sailor, how cando!”’ ejaculated the native of the Celestial Empire in 
| an imploring manner. 

‘‘Hould your thief’s tongue, you wagabun !” returned the tar angrily, ‘‘ you 
arn't sitting now like a mandareen upon the lid of a teapot, and be d—d to you! 
To go for to rob an honest seaman, who has sarved his Majesty forty years! 
Where's the double-breasted wig with sleeves, | ‘ordered and paid for? Yes, 
young gentlemen,” turning to us, **I ordered him to make me a double-breasted 
wig with sleeves, and a wigwam fur a goose’s bridle to match, and says he, 
‘Ayah, how can make, no have money ;’ so I tips him a handful of rupees, and 
when I goes again he knowed nothing whatsomever about it, and devil the bit of 
cash or goods have I seen since.”” The Chinaman looked serious, though there 
was still much of the comicality upon his countenance. ‘ Ah, ye know-nothing 
son of a black gander, it’s all logged down again you correct.—Well, young 
gentlemen, so as [ was coming out o’ the Yankee flag to-night, I claps him per- 
miscuously alongside quite accidental, and ‘ Yo hoy,’ says I, ‘ where's my wig 
and wigwam?’ says I, and then he purtends to understand not nothing what- 
| somever about’em. ‘ Avast, shipmate,’ says I, ‘ hand out the wig or the rupees, 
| that’s all about it.’ So finding he’d no taste in the regard o’ doing things ship- 
| shape like an honest man’s child, and seeing a piece o’ summut hanging down 
| abaft, I takes him in tow, to carry him aboard afore the first letenant, to over- 
| haul the consarn, and see what Muster Gilmore ‘Il say to it. Well as I wasa 
| carrying on rather a taut strain I'll allow, what does the fellow do but kicks up 
| a bobbery as if I warn’t a using him like a Christian, and then them there chaps 
| bore down upan me, and I brought ’em to action, and that’s the long and the 
| short on it—so heave ahead, my hearty!’ and he once more essayed to walk 
away with his prisoner. 

The chokeedars (police officers) behaved with great mildness, and eventually 
the Chinaman was committed to their charge, and Jack (who belonged to the 
Fox frigate) returned to the tavern, known as the American flag, as he said, 
| ‘to freshen hawse, after riding it out with such a dead nip in the palavering 
| way” 

‘*Come, rouse out, Grummett, exclaimed Pascoe, entering my room on the 
| following morning, and disturbing me out of a sweet sleep—* rouse out, and let’s 
enjoy a cool deligious walk to the esplanade, or perhaps you'd like a little more 
of the ambassador's Mocha coffee—shall we go and se* him !—it would only 
show gratitude to return him thanks for his kindness. But bear a hand, Grum- 
| matt, we have much to overhaul to-day; there’s to be a suttee over the other 
| side of the river, and a friend of mine, or rather of my old dad's, which amounts 
| to the same thing, has offered to ferry me across in his budgerow—will you 
| go 1” 
| «Tt must be a revolting spectacle,” returned I; “ but still, as I can neither 
prevent nor avert, why J shall certainly have no objection to be present.” 
| Jn our walk before breakfast we were accosted by a well-made, stout, mus- 
cular man, who entreated alms in the most importunate manner, as if his very 
existence depended uponthe grant. ‘* How is it,” inquired I,‘ that an appa- 
| rently strong man like you, who ought to work, should take to begging !—Is 
| there nothing for you to dot” 

The native gave me a peculiar look of humility, but at the same time it was 
| evidently tinctured with contempt: “Ino for work, Sahib—my fader beggar ; 

da boxas, Sahib!” 

There was tv me a something irresistible in the fellow’s appeal, particularly 

the grounds on which he claimed begging as a profession ; so that whilst Pascoe 
| was threatening him with * bamboo boxas,”’ I tendered him two or three small 
| coin, which he took with many salaams, and IJ really began to think the regue 

was grateful, but we had not proceeded far when he again accosted me, and 

assuming a countenance of modest diflidence, he expressed *‘ his shame at 
| taking so trifling a present from the Coimpany’s officer, Sahib, egpecially of my 
wealth and rank,”’ and boldly asked for a rupee. 

* D—n the fellow’s impudence !”’ exclaimed Pascoe, laughing and putting 
his fingers into his waistcvat pocket, from which he drew half the sum demand- 
ed; ‘it’s worth the money, Gruimmett, if it’s only to talk about at home,” and 
he gave the beggar the cash, who made a “grandee salaam,”’ bending his body 
down very low, and touching the backs of his hands against the earth, he raised 
' them to his forehead; but there was a lurking smile of low cunning, which 

plainly told us his full character. 
| We tiffed with Pascoe’s friend, a civilian rather high in the service, and then 
embarked for the opposite shore 








an elephant’s head with silver tusk’s for its figure head, and rowing sixteen | 


the men sat on low stools, and put one toe in aring on the gun- 
wale, which answered the purpose of a stretcher. The day was remarkably 


paddies ; 


the cabin, and the breeze delightfully tempered the solar heat. 
obtained permission for my old school-fellow to accompany us, and there were 
| twoor three other persons, making up 4 very agreeable party. The place ap- 
' pointed for the suttee was about three hundred yards from the bank of the river, 
and we could both hear and see the natives (several thousands being assembled) 
long before we came to the shore; and their shouting, together with the beat- 
| ing of the dum-dums and gongs, and the blowing of horns, could almost have | 
reached Calcutta. We landed in some degree of state, the gentleinan being 
preceded by his peons with their silver sticks and maces, and guarded by natives | 
with spears. A loud and deafening shout was sent up on our approach, and 
a lane was opened for us to advance towards the immediate scene of action | 
Upon a platform made of bamboo, and raised about three feet above the ground, | 
| was the corpse of an aged man of a rather high caste ; it was wrapped in cot- 
| ton, well saturated in ghee (a sort of clarified butter) and cocoa-nut oil; the | 
face was exposed, and materials of a light combustible nature were not only piled 
about the body, but laid at a convenient distance to throw upon the living sac- 
rifice, and hasten the consummation. Several Brahmins were muttering round 
the platform, and a number of devotees, nearly the whole of them in a state 
| of acquired deformity, were practising their abominations, and undergoing tor- 
| ture with the most patient endurance 
| We waited some time, till at length the widow of the deceased was brought | 
| forward by her relatives, among whom were two of her own sons. She had 
passed the age of youth, but there were still the remains of matronly beauty | 
about her, and it was evident that she had been well drugged with opium : there | 
was an unnatural glare in her eyes, but a heavy expression of countenance, the | 
effects of the narcotic; yetshe divested herself of ber ornaments, and present- | 
ed them to her companions with considerable grace, and then, being assisted on 
tothe platform, she embraced the dead body with much apparent affection 
Again she returned, and conversed calmly with her friends ; and the official gen- 
tleman, whose duty was to ascertain whether the act was voluntary, addressed 
her in Hindostanee, and received clear and distinct answers—there was no evi- 
jence of fear nor apprehension of pain. Tbe Brahmins offered up what ap- 
peared more like incantations than prayers, and every thing being ready, ghee 
and oil was smeared over every part of her, and she once more ascended the 
platform amidst loud shouts and the discordant noise of native instruments 

The woman embraced ber sons who had ascended with her, and as soon as 
they came down she placed herself jnear the body of her late husband,—face to 
At this moment my very heart sickened at the thoughts of self-immola- 
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* Fokki, in the Chinese language, friend. 













The boudgerow wasa very neat vessel, having | 


beautiful, and we enjoyed the passage, as a handsome dessert was set out in | 
Pascoe had | 
| and at the Jast blow the words are ** There’s no more to come,” &c. 
| other gang then relieves them, and the same song is gone through; but occa- 






tion by so horrid a death ; but there certainly was a great deal of excitercent in 
the spectacle. The tranquillity with which the widow had gone through the 
previous ceremony.—the calmness with which she laid herself down, had some- 
thing superhuman about it, that produced high-wrought feelings ; and though. 

pity mingled with disgust were predominant, yet it was impossible not to honour 
the courage that could thus brave the prospect of a death of torture. Combus— 
tibles were liberally strewed over the bodies of the living and the dead, and oil: 
and ghee were plentifully poured overall. The pile was lighted, and at first a 
smothering cloud of smoke arose that concealed the victims, cr rather the place: 
where they were extended ; in a few seconds, however, it burst into a clear and. 
raging flame that must have almost instantly reached the woman, and there was. 
a struggle and a piercing shriek ; but the former was prevented by two long bam- 
boo poles being placed across the bodies and forcibly held down, and the latter 

was immediately drowned in the vociferations of the multitede, and the noise 
of the deep-sounding gongs that were beat incessantly. The effluvia rising 

from the burning was at first extremely grateful to the smell, on account of the 

quantity of sandal wood and fragrant spices that had béen profusely scattered 
amongst the combustibles ; but this was succeeded by a stench so horrible, that 
we were glad to make our escape to the budgerow,—no very easy task, as, 

notwithstanding our escort, our way was much impeded by crowds of men who» 
entreated alms. One of these, I well remember, had kept his fist closed, with- 

cut unloosing it till the nails had grown right through the palm and appeared at: 
the back of his hand ; another had a large iron hook*thrust into his side ; anda 

third had an iron skewer through his tongue, which was hanging out and pre- 

vented bis shutting his mouth. One of these fanatics walked on his knees tills 
his legs had withered, and were turned up, almost like shrivelled parchment on 

rollers, behind his thighs. All were filthy dirty, and particularly a muscular 

man as black as a negro, whose matted hair could not have been much less than 

two fathoms in length. At last we got on board, and [ naturally made inquiry 

why such a horrible system was not prevented. Policy was alleged as one 

cause ; but there was yet a more forcible one,—the want of education to dispel 

the dark clouds of ignorance and superstition, added to a fear that forbidding it 

would render the sacrifice more a point of honour amongst the natives and would 

lead to secret murder. For myself, { could not éontemplate, without shudder-. 
ing, the fact of two sons (the eldest not more than fourteen) cheerfully assisting 

in the murder—for to the mind of a European it is nothing short of murder—of 

their mother ; and gratitude swelled my heart that I was born in a country where 

the affection for the maternal parent is one of the best, as it is the chiefest cha- 

racteristic of its inbabitants. I could have died sooner than have wilfully given 

my moth@fa@ moment's bodily pain, but these youths rendered their aid in ofter- 

ing up the g who brought them into the world, in the horrible manner ] had> 
witnessed. “ When,” thought I, “ will the glorious light of true knowledge be 

diffused over the whole earth, and man be taught to worship his Creator in spirit 

and in truth !” 

Our return across the river was delightfully pleasant, though painful recollec- 
tions rather saddened the conversation. On the following day Pascoe and my- 
self were ordered to join the ship at Diamond harbour, a panchway being in 
readiness to convey us down; but previous to our departure, we directed our 
palanquin-bearers to carry us to the part of the city in which the ladies’ schoo? 
was situated, and alighting near tu the gate, we had the gratification of passing 
a few minutes with our partners of the dance, though we could only see and 
speak to them through the rails. Poor Louisa seemed much pleased to see me 
again, but there was a settled melancholy upon her countenance ; and at parting 
when we shook hands, or rather fingers, for I could not get my hand through the 
bars, the tears rushed into her eyes, and her heart seemed breaking. I never 
saw her more—she diedsin a fortnight afterwards, and joy anspeakable and full 
of glory in the mansions of rest succeeded to the earthly probation of persecu- 
tion and unkindness. 

The panchway we embarked in was—as they all are—a decked boat with @ 
sort of awning, resembling a small thatched cottage, open at the gable ends— 
the steersman stood abaft all, steering with a long oar :—and here | cannot for- 
bear recurring to a circumstance that very forcibly struck my mind on inspecting: 
one of the larger vessels of the country. The New Testament, in describing 
the vovage and’ shipwreck of the Apostle Paul, mentions the loosing of the 
“rudder bands,” and casting out four anchors astern, terms that have not vn- 
frequently been ridiculed by seamen. Now this country vessel, which seemed 
in form and material to be of a most primitive character, had her rudder, in 
shape like a paddle, suspended by coir—(a rope made from the husk of the outer 
shell of the cocoa-nut); and when at anchor the radder was raised out of the 
water and secured by ‘bands ;” so that when getting under way it was neces- 
sary to loose them before the rudder could act. ‘The anchor was made of teak, 
having four branches from the sbank that came up from the centre of the 
branches, without a stock ; but a stout net-work went from just below the bole, 
through which the cable was bent to the pea of each branch, and the interior of 
| this net-work was filled with rock-stones, which were likewise strongly lashed 
to the shank. Something of a similar description was no doubt on board the 
“Castor and Pollux ;”’ and instead of four anchors being let go, the translator 
should have said ‘ the four-fluked anchor.” 

‘* Holloa !"’ my readers will say, ** where’s old Grummett getting to now ?’” 
Reader, I was on the surface df the sacred stream—lI was floating down the 
Ganges when these thoughts occurred to me, and I am desirous of being con- 
sidered a faithful historian. The tide compeHed us to bring up opposite the 
| bungalow of an officer, who sent his little punt to bring us ashore. The scenery 
here was particularly picturesque. The bungalow was built in the cottage style, 
lofty, and divided into three apartments, each of which was open right up to 
the roof, a height of some thirty or forty feet; outside it resembled a house 
made of wicker work, as it is principally enelosed with thick matting ; and round 
it grew the rich fruits and glowing flowers of a tropical climate. ‘The officer 
received us very hospitably, and we passed a few hoors of real rational enjoy- 
ment—he was a man of good general information, and was almost idolized by 
the natives for his impartial justice and unremitting kindness. 

We joined the ship next day, and found the cargo had been all delivered, 
| and they were now taking ina ground tier of saltpetre in bags. The mode of 
stowing this was, to me, highly amusing, and the seamen appeared to enjoy it ; 
though the labour, in a hot climate, down in an Indiaman’s hold, must have been 
| excessive. ‘Two gangs are formed of about a dozen men each, all of whom 
, are provided with heavy wouden mauls. the handle of bamboo about four feet 
|long. ‘This is ealled a commander. The saltpetre bags are laid level, and one 
| of the gangs beat it down with their commanders, swinging them round above 

their heads in the same manner that a blacksmith does his sledge-hammer when 
forging an anchor. ‘That all may strike together at the same moment so as to 
| keep time, the captain of the gang sings (and the best singer is generally chosen) 
| a line, at the end of which down comes the mauls upon the bags. ‘The follow- 
ing is the song :— 











| 
} 
} 
| 


** Here goes one—(thump from the commanders) 

One, it 1s gone, (thump) 

‘There’s many more to come (thump) 

To make up the sum (thump) 

Of one hundred so long.”’ (thump) 

He then continues, ‘ Here goes two, &c.," and as each distich gives five 

thumps, twenty complete the handred, the only change being in the numbers, 
The 


sionally, by way of bravado, numerous snatches of songs adapted for the pur- 
pose are added to the hundred, and sometimes these are not of the mest 
delicate nature. One I well remember was—(the maul descending at the end 
of every line) 

‘* My father’s a gunner, 

And I am his son; 

He walks the quarter-deck, boys, 

And he fires a gun ; 

Fire away, gunner, 

And keep your guns warm ; 

And a good glass of grog, boys, 

Will do us no harm.” 

Thus eight blows more are added gratuitously, which the other gang strive to 
emulate, and this work continues for two or three weeks. In the mean time 
other gangs overhaul the rigging, clap on fresh services, and do every thing to 
give the ship a perfect refit. 

About this time **a change came o'er the spiritof my dream.” The men- 
of-war upon the station were extremely deficient in junior officers, and strong 
inducements were held out to the midshipmen of the Indiamen to enter for the 
Navy. My predilection had always been in favour of the latter ; a letter re- 
ceived from my father decided me; and bidding farewell to the Lady Graves 
and all my old associates, I mounted the white weekly account and ancher-but- 
ton, in his Majesty’s ship ; and thus terminated ** My Second Trip” im 
the service of the Honourable East India Company. 


——— 
“4 MONARCH’S YOUTHFUL FROLIC.” 


One day when Queen Marie Antoinette was sitting alone in her private cabinez 
at Versailles, she was surprised by the entrance of her brother-in-law, Monsieur, 
whose look and manner indicated embarrassment and chagrin. 

**What has happened, brother!” inquired the Queen eagerly. 

“Mon Dieu! Madame,” replied the Prince, ‘an affair so extraordinary—so 
perplexing—that I know not how to disclose it to your Majesty. Yet some 
precautions must be promptly adopted, or an insane infatuation may compromsse 
a whole convent of nuns, and the dignity of a noble family.”’ ; 

Monsieur paused, sighed, and cast down his eyes. ‘Fhe Queen's curios=3 
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wars profoundly excited. She entreated her brother-in-law to tell her what he 
alieded to After mech persvasion, the Pance consented to tell her the 
secret, end after looking caatiously around, as if fearful of being overheard, he 
Sx — 

~ Woll your Majesty beliewe it possible, that Madame de Laval Montmorency, 
the aged and venerable Abbess of Montmartre, has fallen deeply in love with 
wour homble servant’ She daily sends me letters expressive of the tenderness 
her attachment, and postively [ am at a loss how to escape from this bonne 


>™ 
re) 


< 


far ure 


Tae Qoeen seemed almost petrified with amazement. Monsieur’s gravity and 
well-scted embarrassment set at defiance any suspicion of a joke. The Prince 
then proceeded to quote from memory some fragments of the correspondence, 
which lef no doubt in the mind of Marie Antoinette that the good Lady Abbess 
bed tcken leave of her senses. ‘ What is to be done!” inquired the Queen; 
“and whom can we trust with the knowledge of this perplexing affair!” 

Monsieur withdrew; and in afew moments entered the Countess de Noailles, 
wwho bad just then attained the rank of Maréchale de Mouchy, her husband 
having been presented with the bdton. The Queen, anxious to avail herself of 
discreet advice, acquainted the Countess with the circumstance which caused so 
much embarrassment to Monsieur and herself. 

It could never by any possibility have entered the head of the punctilious 
lady of honour, that any one in the world should presume to mystify her Majesty 
and above all to compromise the dignity of the revered Abbess of Montmartre. 
She of course believed the strange tale, and thought only of what could be done 
to prevent the scandal from spreading abroad. She offered to go to the Monastery, 
zad te try the effect of a little remonstrance with Madame de Montmorency, 
who had been one of the companions of her early youth. Marie Antotnette 
aceepted the offer, and Madame de Mouchy stepped into her carriage and 
dreve off. : 

It happened that, on the preceding evening, the Lady Abbess had received @ 
letier under a carefully sealed envelope. This letter was from a friend, ac- 
quainting her with the unfortunate hallucination which had taken possession of 
Madame de Mouchy. ‘That lady, the writer of the letter stated, had conceived 
a violent passion for Monsieur, the King’s brother, and was making herself an 
object of ridicule at Court, in consequence of the very little pains she took to 
conceal this unfortunate predilection. The letter concluded by imploring the 
Lady Abbess to invite Madame de Mouchy to Montmartre, and to endeavour to 
bring her back to reasop. The noble and pious dignitary was, as may easily be 
imagined, deeply shocked. She trembled for the consequences of her friend's 
criminal infatuation, and passed a sleepless night in reflecting on what steps It 
would be advisable to adopt. She was still undetermined, when a lourere 
entered out of breath, to inform her that Madame la Maréchale de Mouchy was 
waiting at the grille, and requested to speak with her. The Abbess was not 
munch astonished, as ghe was uccasionally in the habit of receiving visits from 
her friend. But she nevertheless regarded this visit as a special interposi- 
tion cf Heaven, and she congratulated herself on a circumstance which afforded 
her an immediate opportunity of entering upon the wished-for conversation. 
She therefore ordered the Convent gate to be instantly opened to the Queens 
first Lady of Honour. 

The mutual embarrassment of the two ladies may be readily conceived, when 
they found themselves in each other’s presence, and each being equally perplexed 
how to broach the delicate subject. 

The conversation commenced with geueral remarks, interspersed with moral 
marzims, and then by a sudden transition turned on the merits vf Monsieur. He 
was doubtless a Prince worthy to inspire the most exalted passion ; bui age ought 
to be a security against any such danger. Obscure hints were gradually con- 
verted into clear allusions; and at length came the reciprocal accusation of 
aspiring to the affections of Monsieur. The Lady Abbess and the Lady of 
Honour bridled up, and cast ateach other looks of indignant inquiry ; at length 
the explanation burst forth, like the explosion of abomb shell. Words succeeded 
words, reproaches succeeded reproaches—it was a rolling fire—a flood of rage 
which nething could arrest. 

When the ladies had nealry exhausted the power of their lungs, they became 
somewhat more cool, and began to reflect, though rather late, that the whole 
affair might possibly be an insolent mystification. Monsieur was a very likely 
person to be guilty of such a juke; accordingly he was suspected, and the storm 
turned upon him. Madame de Montmartre wrote to the King, complaining of 
the levity of the Prince, who, for the sake of an idle jest, had compromised 
seventy years of unsullied decorum. Madame de Mouchy returned to Versailles 
ina furious rage. The Queen, who like herself had been imposed on, par- 
ticipated in her displeasure. Monsieur laughed, and the count d’Artois followed 
his example. 

The King, however, forthe sake of decorum, preserved his gravity, and even 
pretended to be a little angry. He wrote a conciliatory letter to Madame de 
Mantmartre, and said a few gracious words to Madame de Mouchy, and so suc- 
ceeded in setting at rest the affair, to which at first the ladies seemed inclined to 
give great publicity. The Queen frequently laughed at the joke, at the same 
‘ume remarking that it was un peu trop fort. 

—<p>—— 


Leipevial Parliantent, 


WORKING OF THE SLAVERY ABOLITION ACT. 


House of Commons, March 22. 


Ce Aotow. 


ther for the White population. ‘The punishment inflicted upon the Coloured 
population was much more severe than that which fell on the White man for 
the same offence. For instance, in the first Jamaica Act, there was a power 
given tothe special Magistrates in certain cases to punish the Negro as well as 
the White man: his authority over the labourer extends to six months imprison- 
ment, to fifty stripes, to the right of depriving him of fifteen hours labour in any 
week during the whole period of the apprenticeship, and also for prolonging that 
apprenticeship one whole year; but his authority over the manager extends only 
toa penalty of £5, or five days’ imprisonment, which he is not required but 
merely empowered to inflict. They had numerous instances of the ill conduct 
of the Overseers towards the Negroes ; but he had the authority of the Gover- 
nor of Demerara, and he believed that the same would be found to be the case 
in the other colonies, that nota single instance had occurred under the Abolition 
Act of a Negro having been punished for an assault on @ White. The Negro 
population also had been robbed of their allowances. ‘They were no longer 
called allowanees, but were designated indulgencies, and this was apparently 
done for the mere purpose of vexation. As an instance of this, he would men- 
tion that the apprentices were made to work eight hours a day, so that they 
were obliged to sacrifice the Friday. ‘The number of corporal punishments in- 
flicted on the Negroes was still very great. In Demerara, in the course of nine 
months after abolition of slavery, there had been 2,177 corporal punishments in- 
flicted. These facts certainly justified that inquiry which he was glad to find 
Government was ready to grant ; and he hoped that the British Parliament would 
pass an act annulling all the laws passed by the Jamaica Assembly, which were 
contrary tothe Emancipation Act. Mr Buxton then reminded the House of 
the prophecies of ruin to the West India interest which had been put forth by 
the opponents of the abolition of slavery. It was said that there would be no 
sugar raised ; that property in the West Indies would be sacrificed to an enormous 
extent ; and that the revenues would suffer greatly. Now, what were the facts ? 
Sir Carinichael Smyth, in one of his despatches, reported that the quantity of 
sugar entered for exportation at Demerara, during the first year of emancipation, 
exhibited an increase over that of a year of slavery of not less than 2466 hogs- 
heads; and taking into account the loss of time, of not less than 4200 hogs- 
heads, or an increase of one quarter. Lord Sligo had added, that the perfect 
success of the new system during apprenticeship depended solely upon the 
Whites. Before he sat down, there was one fact which he wished to state, 
and which he hoped the House would bear in mind, as giving a fair criterion 
of what the West Indian planters had suffered under the measure. The fact 
had been communicated to him by the Hon. Member for Lymington (Mr. John 
Stewart). That Hon. Member stated, that having for nine years before the 
measure was passed possessed the largest slave property in Antigua, he had 
daring the whole of that nine years lost every year a considerable sum by it; 
the total he had lost amounting to not less than £7000. But the Hon. Member 
added, since the period in question, he had not only received in compensation a 
very large sum, but had let his estate for £1200 a year for three years, upon 
unexceptionable security, and after the three years for £1500 a year; and, more- 
over, that since he had coneludéd this bargain, he had been offered £2000 for 
the estate. ‘This exhibited an altered state of things which spoke volumes, and 
he hoped it would have its due weight with the House. 

Lord STANLEY defended his own conduct, and that of Earl Grey's Go- 
verument, in agreeing to pay to the Jamaica planters the compensation-money 
although tke bill the Jamaica House of Assembly had passed to put the Eman- 
cipation Act in operation was not satisfactory. The whvle burden of his com- 
munication to the different Colonial governors was caution and conciliation, and 
it had been well acted upon. This was the more dwelt on, as it was somewhat 
doubted whether the Legislature of Jamaica would meet the Home Legislature 
in that spirit; and as it was considered that all the other colonies would look 
for guidance in their proceedings upon the subject to what the colony of Jamaica 
should determine upon. In proportion as Jamaica cama within our views, in 
that proportion was it thought that the other colonies would accede to the méa- 
sure. It was not, therefore, only the colony of Jamaica that Government had 
to look to, but the moral effect which that colony exercised upon the others. 
Hence it was that Government had so much to throw upon Lord Mulgrave; but 
the reliance placed in him was fully borne out by the events. [Cheers.] That 
nobleman had entered ‘into the measure heart and soul, and beut all his great 
energies to the work of carrying it into effect ; and it was but due to him to 
say, that in his opinion, it was mainly owing to that Nobleman’s excellent judg- 
ment, and his caution combined with firmness that this great measure was 
brought into successful operation. [Cheers ] The House of Assembly of Ja- 
maica was opened on the 8th October with a speech from Lord Mulgrave, in 
which he stated the principles of the measure, the reliance which the Home 
Legislature placed upon the Colonies for ce-operation, &c.; and in a despatch 
from that Nobleman of 3d November following, there was contained an an- 
nouncement that an act had been advanced two stages by the Colonial House of 
Assembly, and was about to pass, which he considered in accordance with the 
wishes of the British Legislature. and from which he said he hoped the Govern- 
ment at home would not withhold its consent. His Lordship, indeed, was so 
well satisfied with the conduct of the House of Assembly, that on his taking 
leave of them he hai declared his feeling that they returned home with the 
proud distinction of having strictly done their duty to their constituents. Under 
these circumatances, he contended that the Government would have been highly 
blameable had they refused to award the compensation-money to Jamaica. He 
had consulted his colleagues on this question ; and they one and all agreed with 
him, that the act of the Jamaica Assembly should be accepted. 











Mr. FOWELL BUXTON moved, on Tuesday, for a Select Committee to 
inquire into the working of the Apprenticeship system in the Colonies, the con- 
dition of the apprentices, and the laws and regulations respecting them. He 
commenced his speech in support of the motion by expressing his satisfaction 
that Ministers had resolved to introduce a measure to enforce the continuance 
of the act which the Assembly of Jamaica had refused to renew, although it 
was on the faith of the continuance of that act that the compensation-money had 
beea paid to the Jamaica slave-owners. He then proceeded to point out the 
right which the British people possessed to see that the act of mercy and liber- 
ty, for which they had paid twenty millions sterling, was not evaded. With the 
wiew of ascertaining the facts, be moved for this Committee. There were im- 
portaut obligations on both parties. Inthe first place, there was an obligation 
on the British Government tu pay twenty millions; which had been discharged | 
to the last There was an obligation on the Negroes to work a certain 
number of hours in each week for those who were their masters. This bad not 

only been fully performed, and they had surpassed, not the low expectations of 
the West Indians, but the warmest anticipations of their warmest friends 


farthing. 


| 
| 
Sir GEORGE GREY fully admitred that the people of England hada right | 
to kuow how far the condition on which the twenty millions were granted had 
been complied with, and therefore should not oppose the motion for a Commit- 
tee. With respect to the condition of the Negro apprentice, he utterly denied | 
what had been asserted by Mr. O'Connell in a speech of impassioned eloquence 
at Birmingham, that he was worse treated than a slave: his condition had in | 
fact been greatly ameliorated. He sincerely regretted the conduct of the Ja- 
maica Assembly. Lord Stanley, with a generous confidence in the Assembly of | 
Jamaica, had left to them to pass a law, containing a great many important de- 
tails. ‘That act they did in fact pass ; but it was only continued to the last day | 
of December 1834, instead of being, as it was intended it should be, in force to | 
the year 1840. That act was not now in force, notwithstanding the remon- | 
strances that had been made upon the subject by Lord Sligo. The exertions of | 
Lord Sligo, in connexion with this matter, were declared to be a breach of | 
privilege, and, as such, resented by the Colonial Legislature Now, while he | 
expressed every respect for the constitutional privileges of the House of As- | 





Then there remained the obligation on the Planters which grew out of the 
others ; 
British Senate, and especially in some of the Colonies 
bly of Jamaica had passed two acts, one in December 1833, the other in July 
1834, with the professed intention of putting in execution the provisions of the 


Emancipation Act: but the first act was exceedingly imperfect ; and the second, 
which was better, had been evaded. He would state what course the West In- 
lia ad pursued on this point 
ohtain muney; and on this being done, to get rid of as large a portion of the 
»yligations ou them as possible. Until the money had been paid, nothing could 
appear e frank thanthey were; and they appeared to be not only consenting 
and g parties, but zealows Abolitionists. From the day, however, they had 
Tecei the woney, nothing had been done by thein to carry their promises into 
i linstead of this, to ase the words of Lord Sligo, they offered every 
ORS jection to every measure of improvement. Not satisfied with insult- | 
ing the Government, they now insulted the House by the language they used. | 
Het ily wished that this was all they had done; but they had positively re- 
fused to pass the Police Bill, although the Government had told them it was | 
absolute cessary. [Sit G. Grey remarked that the news had arrived that it | 
had reed to.] Mr. Buxton said, he was glad to hear it; the news must 
have ! receutly received. But why did they not pass something of 
much me importance? why did they not pass the Act in Aid? The mode of 
rejectiu ) was almost as offensive as the thing itself. Inthe original Act 
the ¢ f its duration Was made coextensive with the time of apprenticeship ; 
but in the Act as it was passed, a line had been surre | titlously intro luced, by 
which it was made to expire on the 31st of December of last year. ‘The money 
had t paid, and the Aet had expired, and now the West Indians said that 
they conld not renewit. It was a matier of great regret to him that the House 


gave its sanction to the first Act; which had been considered extremely bad, 


and, to use 
of Mr. Buxton went ont 
the Negro apprentices was still frequently cruel and \ 





rfectionus.” 


.wfal. He had received 


several communications illustrative of the treatment of the Negroes, which pro- 
noved for returns last year 
s, and no returns had been 


pably had not reached the Colonial Office. He had : 
t vents inflicted in the West India Colonix 


he pu Isti 


i vimaica. 

t Mr. Buxton was glad to hear it. He was sure that every one who | 
re urns from the other colonies, wou! irprised at the number | 
iflicted on the Negroes it was m ist netly onde rstood that | 

put to the abominable custom of flogging females. Notwith- 

vas found this atrocious system was ll pursue d, and he had 

difficulty of proving it to the Ii Lord Sligo, in two recent 

House of Assembly in Jamaica, alludestothis. Inthe message 

t packet there were these words he whipping of female 
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by me officially, was a disgrace! ; and I called upot 
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and which had been unfulfilled according to the just expectations of the His Majesty's Government had proposed a bill, which he hoped to present on | 
I'he House of Assem- | Thursday, the object of which would be to restore the law to the state in which | 


» language of the Noble Lord opposite (Lord Stanley) “ full of | at the instance of Lord Sligo. 
) state that the treatment of 


{Sir George Grey observed that they had recently been j Easter holidays. The Irish 


there was one 


oes, and ano- | and 


seinb!y in Jamaica, yet he felt that the Negro had aright to demand of the Go- | 
vernment that protection which the British public stipulated te obtain for him 


nless the | 
ill containing the same enactinents. He | 
| respected much the constitutional privileges of the Colonial Legislature, but | 
still more highly did he respect the fixed principles of justice; and upon all oc- | 


it had been previous!v, and which should continue in force until 1840, u 
| Assembly of Jamaica would pass a | 


#) 


In the first instance, they were determined to | casions he should enceavour to have them vindicated and maintained for the de- | last night present an increase in the receipt 


| fence of the oppressed. 
| Mr. O'CONNELL regretted that Sir George Grey had thought it necessary | 
to pass a complimentary censure upon him; and he begged to offer a few words | 
of explanation. What he said at the Birmingham meeting was, that the work- | 
ing apprentices In many instances were worse off than formerly: a great many 

; indulgences allowed ina state of slavery were now denied to them. He had | 
| heard to-night, however, sufficient to make him distrust the ir formation on | 


| which he then spoke ; and he had no doubt the result of this Committee would | 
should exert the utmost vigilance as to the working of the system. 


complained of the anonymous abuse poured upon them, and the system of agi- 
| tation which 
| the ignorant against them. 
| The motion was then agreed to 


and continue in force till the Ist of August 1840 an Act passed by the I 
ture of Jamaica on the 4th of July 1834, to explain and amend an Act for the 
| Abolition of Slavery in that island, and in aid of the same 
law in. 
| newed the 


This will place the 


Act, which expired in December last, and whick they refused to pass 


——— 


| 
| Sunmtary. 


= sed ee , 

Parliament was prorogued from the 31st March to the 2th April, for the 
Municipal Corporation Bill had passed the Com- 

mons and was before the Lords. 


, Hope & Co. of Amsterdam had opened in that city a loan of $5,000,000 for a 
New-Orleans Land Company. 


i; <A he avy business at’ improving prices, has been done at Live rpool, in our 
great staple, cotton. 


} 
| 
London, April 4—The Consol 
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| or ribbon, or a broad hem with a coloured ribbon run within it. 


Mr. W. E GLADSTONE and Sir J. R. REID defended the Planters; and | the amount of £47,635 upon the first, and of £43,497 upon the latter. 
| £629,404 and in the quarter by £56,300, than the corresponding periods last 
{ year. 
| £7,000 upon the quarter. The same is to be said of those taxes which are 
On Thursday, Sir GEORGE GREY had leave to bring in a bill to revive | 


had been recently revived with a view to excite the prejucices of | 


segisla- | 


Jamaica on the same footing as if the Legislature of that colony had re- | 


Despatches from Count de Casa Eguia dated head quarters of Don Carlos, 
Bayonne, states that Espartero, with 8,000 men, 





in the environs of Orduna. The Christinos were obliged to abandon the fiela 
of battle, and to retreat in great haste, sustaining a loss of 800 men, killed oO 
wounded. ‘T'ne Carlists had about 200 dead or wounded. They proceeded uth 
the artillery upon Balmaceda to besiege the fugitives whe had fled there after 
the action. 

Letters from Corfu, by the way of Trieste, represent the troubles on the fron- 
tiers of Greece and Turkey, as by no means unimportant. The number of well 
armed rebels is said to be 3,000, who are ready to resist to the utmost. 

A superb 74 gun ship has arrived in England, a present to the king from the 
Sultan or Imaum of Muscat. It was built at Bombay, of teak wood, and call. 
ed the Liverpool, but the king has changed her name to the Imaum, in compli- 
ment to the honour. 

Letters from Naples announce the failure of the Banking House of Falconet 
& Co. itis said that their engagements in London, will be covered by asum 
of £5000. 

The Duke of Devonshire gave a grand entertainment last night, at Devonshire 
House, to the Prince Consort of Portugal. Upwards of a thousand invitations 
were issued, and nearly the whole of that namber of distinguished visitants were 
present. The carriages were arriving from half-past nine till past eleven. The 
superb suite of rooms was most brilliantly illuminated, and at midnight, when 
filled with all the eli¢e of rank, beauty, and elegance, the appearance was splen- 
did in the extreme. 


The marriage of Viscount Deerhurst to Miss Cockerell, daughter of Sir 
Charles Cockerell, Bart., took place at Sezincote, Gloucestershire, the seat of 
the Hon. Baronet. 

Lord and Lady Erskine, and several branches of their numerous family, have 
been making a long stay in London during the absence of the King of Bavaria 
from his capital. His Majesty of Bavaria is now on his return to Germany, and 
Lord Erskine, our Ambassador at that Court, is preparing to resume his honour- 
able station, and take his departure for Munich. Lady Erskine is a native of 
Philadelphia. 

The Duchess d'Otrante has obtained a divorce from her husband, on the 
ground of unkind treatment. The case was heard before the Tribunal de Pre- 
miere Instance, who decreed that all sums due to the Duchess should be paid to 
her, and that the Duke should allow her an annuity of 40,000 francs. 

Approaching Marriages in High Life.—Lord Viscount Villiers, eldest son of 
the Earl of Jersey, will lead to the altar, after the Easter recess, the beautiful 
and accomplished Lady Mary Herbert, daughter of the Countess Dowager of 
Pembroke.—The marriage of Baron Von Ludenstein to Miss Ogle, only daughter 
of Lieut.-Gen. Sir C. Ogle, will take place at Paris in a few days. 

The Doke of Devorshire will shortly commence a eeries of grand entertain- 
ments at his Paladian villa at Chiswick. 

The valuable appoinment of Colonel of the 4th, or Queen’s Own Light 
Dragoons, has become vacant by the death of General Hugonin, which took 
place on Tuesday, at Nursted, near Petersfield. 

The Right Hon. Henry Ellis, the special Minister to the Shah of Persia, will 
shorily return to England, having been succeeded by Mr. M‘Neill, as resident 
Minister. 

The marriage of Madame Malibran with M. de Beriot took place on Tuesday 
at the Mayory of the Second Arrondissement of Paris, upon which occasion 
they gave 1,000 francs to be distributed to the poor.— April 2. 

One of the best actresses of the old Opera Comique of Paris, Madame Bou- 
langer, will make her final appearance shortly at the Theatg# of the Odeon. She 
has been eighty years on the stage. 


Mr. Ruthven, M.P. for Dublin, died on Thursday morning at his residence in 
North street, Westminster. 


Montagu Burgeyne, Esq., formerly of Mark Hall, in Essex, died at East Sheen 
on the 6th of March, in his 86th year 

The well known author ef ** The Hermit in London,” Felix Bryan Mac 
Donough, died on the 22d of last month. He was a highly gifted and social 
companion, and his talents and many qualities raised him far above the common 
standard of weak humanity. Col. Mac Donough was the son of Charles 
Edward, the last of the unfortunate Stuarts, whe died at Rome, about the close 
of the last century. 

After a long discussion between the Commissioners of Greenwich “Hospital 
and the parish officers of Greenwich, it has-been decided by arbitration that 
Greenwich Hospital 1s liable to be rated to the poor—a decision which will pro- 
duce about £1,200 s-year to the parish funds, gnd an arrear of £9,498. 

LONDON AND PARISIAMAFASHIONS. 

The important question of the revival of tigi sleeves ie still undecided ; but 
the general opinion appears to be that they be only partially adopted, or 
modiiied in such a way as to suit all tastes. According to some authorities, 
they will be made tight from the elbow to the wrist, and very full at the upper 
part of the arm, without gigots, and the fulness hanging loosely. Others allege 
that they are to be @ la Francaise de Foix; that is to say, confined to the arm by 
bands placed at regular distances; or slashed, that is, the sleeve itself fitted 
close to the arm with slits or crevés, into which full puffs are introduced. But 
this latter style, though exceedingly elegant for silk, satin, or velvet, would be 
perfectly frightful in muslin or any thin material. In short, the modistes of 
Paris are ina state of unimaginable perplexity, and know not what saint they 
must invoke to help them to conciliate the rival partizans of the manches plaies 
and the manches larges. But Longchamps will cat the gordian knot. 

Another important question which must remain undetermined till after Jong- 
champs, is the form and size of hats and bonnets. The drawn bonnets which 
were so much worn last summer will no doubt still retain their vogue for plain 
out-door dress. Parle de riz, trimmed with flowers or feathers, will also be 
adopted as the fine weather advances. ‘The few warm days we have already 
enjoyed have caused cloaks and furs to be almost totally laid aside, and a rich 
Cashmere shawl is now the favourite wrap for the carriage or promenade. 

The French magazins de lingerie are preparing splended assortments of collars 
pelerines, and cuffs. ‘These articles, ornamented with rich and costly needle- 
work, are now not merely an essential, but an indispensable part of a lady's 
toilette. Many of the newest pelerines are without falling collars; the neck 
being merely cut like that of a ficher, and finished with a full trimming of lace 
They descend 
very low on the shoulders, and are gathered to a point at the waist, where they 
are finished by a bow of ribbon. 

The prevailing mode of dressing the hair, especially for young ladies, consists 
in a plait at the back part of the head, and long ringlets on each side of the face. 
Bands, with one long ringlet on each side, are likewise fashionable. ‘The usual 
ornaments are flowers and diamonds. Feathers inthe hair are but seldom seen. 
—London Apri 2. 

THE REVENUE. 

London, April 6.—The official tables of the revenue for the quarter ended 
s upon the year and quarter, as com- 
pared with the same periods last year, of £82,401 upon the one, and of 
£221,619 upon the other. The increase in the Customs for the year amounts 
to £1,165.562, and for the quarter to £162,961. The Excise, which, from the 
transference of tea and other duties to the preceding head, had hitherto ex- 
hibited a deficiency generally corresponding to or exceeding the gain of the 
other, proves for the present an exception to this rule. There is in the produce 
of the whole year, in the [xcise, a decrease of £429,570, but on the com- 
parison of the quarter there appears an increase of £175,738. The stamp 


be most satisfactory. Still, however, it was necessary that the British public | duties, prolably from the number ef new appointments under the Municipal and 


other Acts, have proved more productive both upon the year and quarter—to 
The 
assessed taxes are still falling off—during the year there was collected less by 


The Post Office receipts have improved by £39.000 upon the year, and 


classed as ‘*siscelianeous ;” their increase upon the year is £8,999, and upon 
the quarter £5,655. There is a falling off in the re-payments of money ad- 
vanced for public works upon the year and quarter, to the amount of £56,821 
and! £117,032 yrespectively. The amount of Exchequer Bills necessary for the 

hoo 


service of the quartar is £4,474,522. 


——<>— 
DINNER TO MR. FOX. 
IN CELEBRATION OF THE MEDIATION OF GREAT BRITAIN, BETWEEN THE UNITED 
STATES AND FRANCE. 
From the Baltimore Patriot. 

A number of gentlemen of Baltimore having determined to express their ap- 
| probation of the liberal course pursued towards the United States by the govern- 
| ment of Great Britain in the affair of the Mediation, took an early opportunity 
| after the arrival of Henry S. Fox, Esq. his Britannic Majesty's Minister, to invite 
| him to a dinner to be given at Mr. Page's, inthis city, onthe 7thinst. Mr 
| Fox promptly accepted the invitation, aud suitable preparations were accordingly 
|} made to signalize the event which tke dinner was intended to celebrate. The 
| Chief Justice of the United States, the Vice President and the heads of depart- 

ments, the’ omatic representatives of foreign powers, ( ncluding the Se- 
cretary of the British Legation and the British Consul at this citv.) the Com- 
the United States Senate, the 





ol 
missioners of the Navy, the Maryland Senators ir 
| Representatives in Congress from the City of Balimore the District Judge of 
| this District, and the Mayor of the City, were invited as guests i 
} On Saiurday, the 7th .inst., the company sat down to dinner at half past 6 


ye saunadrons of ¢ ‘ - a i ae . ' ‘ ao , > gratl 
some squadrons of cavalry, had just been defeated by nine Carlists battalions, j o'clock. The table was most sumptuously supplied with every thing to gratuly 
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the palate, served up with an elegance certainly never surpassed, if ever 
equalled, at any public dinner in this city. The liberality and the taste of the 
host, Mr Page, were conspicuously displayed in the abundance as wel! as in the 
matchless cookery of his viands, in the delicacies which his research had pro- 
vided, in the costliness, excellence and variety of his wines, and in the rich em- 
bellishments with which the board was adorned. ‘The room was decorated with 
portraits of the President of the United States and of William the Fourth, 
surrounded each with the flag of his country. 
and other arrangements of the feast, we are indebted ta.Col. John Thomas. 

Mr. Gilmor presided, assisted by J. Meredith, J. P. Kennedy, Dr. Macaulay, 
and J. S. Nicholas, as Vice Presidents. 

During the evening, the company drank the following toasts :-— 

1. The President of the United States. 

2. His Britannic Majesty, William the Fourth—We recognize in his late 
Mediation, on one hand, the chivalrous courtesy of a gallant nation to an ancient 


and brave foe, and, on the other, an honourable acknowledgement of the ties of | 


kindred to a people who have inherited with English law and liberty a claim to 
share in the early triumphs of England’s arts aud arms. May this sentiment be 
the sure foundation of perpetual friendship between us and our fatherland, 

The sentiment was received with a lively manifestation of good feeling by the 
company, ard was responded to by Mr. Fox in the following language : 

Gentlemen: 1 thank you, cordially, in the name of my government and of my 
country, for the manner in which you have drank the bealth of the Sovereign of 
Great Britain, and for the bandsome form in which you have spoken of the late 
offer of mediation. That offer has been nobly responded to by the Government 
and by the people of America. We know that the office of peace-maker is 


blessed throughout all lands—but bow supremely gratifying, when the occasion | 


is found for exercising that office towards a friendly and a kindred nation !—to- 
wards a people who feel and acknowledge the kindness of the act, and who well 
know the value of its results !—Gentlemen, I may truly say that it is for the 
interest of the whole human race that America should continue to enjoy the 
blessings of peace,—for America knows how to turn those blessings tu a noble 
use. When I beheld the amazing, the unexampled progress whici this country 
is making, is daily and hourly making, in all the paths of peaceful civilization in 
arts and in literature, and in every noble enterprise of industry and commerce ;— 
when I behold these things, and when I reflect, on the other hand, upon how 
nice a balance the event seemed lately to hang, whether all these happy pursuits, 
whether all these fair hopes, were not to be suddenly crossed and interrupted by 
the rude hand of war—I feel that it is a just cause for exuitation to an English- 
man, that the mediation of his Government has been in some degree instru- 
mental in averting so cruel a calamity. I firmly believe that so long as friendship 
subsists between England, America and France, they may command peace over 
the globe. I am as firmly persuaded, that a war now waged, between any two 
of these three great liberal Powers, would retard, and perhaps for generations to 
come, the general improvement of mankind. 

Gentlemen, in thanking you for the toast you have drunk to the health of my 
beloved Sovereign, I wfll add that if ever there was a King in the world whose 
name may be hailed with pride and satisfaction in an assembly of freemen,—in 
an assembly of American citizens,—it is King William the Fourth of England. 
For already, during the few years he has reigned, and under his geverous 
auspices, a greater progress has been made in England, in strengthening and se- 
curing our free and popular institutions, than during long ages that preceded. 
As Americans, you are partakers, you are inheritors tugether with ourselves, of 
the glorious birthright of British Liberty,—and I am sure that you behold with 
interest and affection the present course of public affairs in England. You there 
behold a King and bis subjects, not madly struggling against each other fur vain 
supremacy, but a Patriot King leading on a willing people in the great march of 
intellect and improvement ;—a government and a nation labouring cordially to- 
gether, not to extend the dominions of their country by war, but to render its 
social and political institutions more free and more popular. ‘This is the great 
werk in which your brethren in England are now employed, and I am sure that 
they have the good wishes of the people of America for their success. 

Gentlemen, my sincere and ardent hope is, that the friendship which now 
unites our two countries—the two great nations of kindred race that people 
America aud [Eingland,—that our friendship may be as lasting aa it is honourable 
and precious to both. We will all strive and study to cultivate and te per- 
petuate it. We owe this to our common language, we owe it to the memory of 
our common ancestors. Americans will not forget that in England repose the 
ashes of their fathers; and England will long look with pride and exultation 
upon America, as the noblest, the first-born, and the best beioved of her 
children. 

Mr. Fox concluded by offering the following sentiment : 

The United States of America—May the friendship which unites the two 
kindred nations of America and England be as-lasting as it is honourable and 
precious to both. 

This was followed by— 

Our Guest—We tender him the cordial welcome due to the station he fills, 
and the name he bears,—both deeply interesting to the affections of the Ame- 
rican people. 

This toast drew forth a second reply from Mr. Fox, which was delivered with 
much emotion : 

Gentiemen—I am overcome with gratitude for the very kind and flattering man- 
ner in which you have been good enough to drink my health. 1 want words toex- 
press my sense of your kindness. ‘The friendly, and I may say the affectionate 





For the taste exhibited in these | 


‘ 


fhe Atbion. 


the Englishman's heart. 


m: The saloon was graced by the waving folds of the 
ritish and American ensigns, and by the banners of the society, and presented 


a traly national and beautiful scene. 


by W Wm. C. Cardwell, Esq. presided, assisted 


m. Page, Esq and by the Treasurer and Secretary. The Society were 


honoured by the presence of the Mayor, John Swift, Esq. and the officers of 
, Various Benevolent Institutions. 


At5 P. M. the company marched into the 
saloon, accompanied by the exhilirating air of ‘the Roast Beef of Old Eng- 
land,” performed by Johnson's band. After the sumptuous banquet furnished 
by Mr. Herring, was over, and the cloth removed, ** Non Nobis Domine” was 
given by Mr. Brough and other gentlemen with great effect. The President 
then rose, and adverted very happily to the autiquity of the Society, which he 
said was organized some years before the Revolutionary War, and which had 
Since that period been the means of doing so much good to the poor English- 
man in distress. He would call upon every Englishman present to give his 
cheerful aid to this institution, and pledged himself to support it with all his 
ability and zeal. The following regular toasts were then given with much ap- 
plause, and accompanied with the delightful accessaries of music and song. 


REGULAR TOASTS. 
1. The Day, may it be celebrated by Englishmen in all lands. 
St. George and the Dragon. 
The King. 


Air (Band)— 
Song—The Sea—Brough. 
Song—God save the King. 
. ‘The Queen and Roya! Family. Band—Duke of York's March. 
. The Memory of George the Fourth. (Solemn silence.) 
. The President and Authorities of the United States. | Hail Columbia. 
. The Memory of Washington. Band—Peace to the souls of the Heroes. 
- Nelson—Borne by the winds through storm and battle—the proud Herald 
of Britain's Glory—the ocean was his home—his country’s honour his ambition. 
Well did he prove that England’s sons ** could do their duty.” 
Death of Nelson— Howard. 
8. The Armies and Navies of Great Britain and the United States. Air— 
See the Conquering Hero comes. Song—When Vulcan. 
9. The Memory of the Rev. Dr. Pilmore, our late esteemed brother and be- 
nefactor. (Silence.) 
10. England—Our native home—the first and still fearless asserter of the 
dignity and liberty of man. Rule Britannia—Walton. 
11. America—Vigorous scion of a noble tree—may its branches overshadow 
millions of freemen yet unborn. Air—Yankee Doodle. 
12. Shakspeare—This is the natal and the dying day of the poet of nature 
aud the world—well might the great Milton sing of hin— 
* He, in our wonder and astonishment, 
Has built himself a live-long monument " 
Song—Mulberry Tree. 
13. The Welsh, German, St. Andrews, and Hibernian Benevolent Societies 
— We have all one object—doing good. Auld Lang Syne. 
14. Woman—* O fairest of creation, last best of all God's works.”” Band 
—Here’s a health to ail Good Lasses. Song—Let the Toast. 
15. America, France and Englaad—Blessed is the peace maker. 
Medley—Band. 
16. The Red Cross of St. George, and the Stars and Stripes—Emblems of 
two great nations. Glee—-Glorious Apollo. 
17. Our motto—*‘ Add to brotherly love, charity. I was a stranger and ye 
took me in.” Band—Savoyard Boy. 


During the evening, the following Volunteer Toasts were drank with the 
greatest marks of feeling and pleasure. 

By Wm. C. Cardwell, Esq.—His Britannic Majesty’s Consul, Gilbert Ro- 
bertson, Esq. 

.By Wm. Page, Esq.—The land of our birth—he who does not love the land 

of his nativity, cannot be true to that of his adoption. 

By S. Keemle, Esq. a Guest—The Sons of St. George. 
one of the many favourite Bards of Old England: 

‘Their stores tho’ vast, were little to their ample hearts.’ 

By S. Perot, Esq, a Guest—The memories of Commodore Barry, (the Father 
of the American Navy,) and his adopted son, Commodore Brainbridge. 

By James Kern, Esq. a Guest—The memory of Robert E. Griffith, Esq. the 
late President of this Society; an honest man, and an upright merchant. 

By Wm. Toudbunter, Esq. Treasurer—Mr. President, I am about to propose 
a sentiment, which on the last anniversary of this day was received by our brethren 
in New York with great enthusiasm. It brings back to eur memories the 
delightful associations of our earliest, our happiest years. It reminds us of 
that kind, that gentle being, who was our nurse, companion, confidant & friend. 
Our season of youth is past, we are now men, but where is that man, whose 
heart does not throb with gratitude and affection at the mention of that pure, that 
sacred name, mother. There is not one amongst us that does not cherish in 
sweet remembrance the devoted affection of a mother’s love. To many of us 
the dear privilege of intercourse with them is now denied—others are bending 
beneath infirmity or disease—in a few short years we ehall see them no more, 
but their affection will know not change, or decay. On an occasion like this, it 
becomes us to commemorate their virtues, to be mindful of the debt of obliga- 
tion we owe them—let us then unite in offering to the living, this expression of 
our regard—to the memory of the dead, this tribute of our reverence. I pro- 
pose, Our English mothers. 

By Joseph Sill, Esq. Secretary—Mr. President—I$ rise to propose the health 


IO we 


In the language of 





welcome which | have met with in America, can never be effaced from my re- 
collection. If my conduct, as British representative in this ceuntry, shall in | 


any way contribute to strengthen the ties of friendship which now unite Ame- | high amongst the philanthropic of this community. 
rica to England, that will iudeed be the most fortunate circumstance of my life. Vaughan, Esq. 


Gentlemen, it has been my destiny, in the public service, to be for many years 
absent from my native country. 


of the oldest attending member of this Society—a man eighty years of age, 
who has been with us, at this buard, this day—a man whose kindness and ex- 
tended liberality are well known to poor Englishmen, and whose name stands 
I propose the health of John 


By Wm. Pleasants, Esq¢.—The memory of Wm, Roscoe—Himself a signal 


But I assure you that I have felt, upon landing | illustration of his own impressive declaration, ** that Genius alone can burst the 


in America, as if I were at once returned to my family, and my hume, and my | barriers which restrain the herd of mankind in the common track of life.” 


native land. I have found myself among men who speak the same language, 
who have the same thoughts, habits and feelings— who are governed, almost, by 
the same laws and institutions—who look back with pride upon the same pages 


| 
of history—who delight in the fame of the same poets and orators,—in short, 1 J 
! 


have found in America another England. 

Gentlemen, you have been kind enovgh to allude to the name which I bear, 
and to the affection with which that name is cherished in America. I thank | 
you most cordially for that friendly allusion. I feel, indeed, in this country, a 
peculiar pride in being related by birth to a British Statesman, Mr. Charles Fox, 
who was the truest and earliest friend to America that appeared amongst my 
countrymen. If we might imagine that the spirits of great men that are de- | 
parted could look back apon the world which they have left, how would it cheer 
that generous spirit to behold the Ainerica of the present day !—to see that the 
greatness which he often times in the British Parliament prophesied for this free 
and happy land, has been more than realised—to find those prophecies a hundred 
and a thousand fo'd felfilled ! ; 

Mr. Fox concluded with the sentiment . 

The city of Baltimore—Long may liberty and peace protect the industry and 
enterprize of her citizens ! 

General Smith, the Mayor of the city, rose to reply to Mr. Fox's last toast, 
and after some appropriate remarks, uttered with a firmness of tone that showed 
the vigour and animation of the veteran whose fire Time has not yet been able 
to quench, gave the following : 

The floating bulwarks of Great Britain and the United States —a host against 
the world. May they never again be found in hostile array against each other. 

The President then announced 

4. Charles Bankhead, Esq. Secretary of the British Legation. He has added 
a new claim to our regard by his efficient co-operation with his own government 
in the restoration of harmony between the United States and France. 

Mr. Bankhead rose and replied— 

Gentlemen,—I beg leave to return you my best thanks for the honour you 
have conferred upon me by drinking iny health 

{ am ao little in the habit of addressing a public company, and especially so 
distinguished a party as that now before me, that I must crave your indulgence. 
I assure you that | am deeply impressed by your kindness, altho’ [ am utterly at | 
a loss to give a proper expression to my feelings. 

I received with unalloyed pride and gratification the order of my Government | 
to offer his Majesty's Mediation to the President of the U. States—and whatever | 
difficulties I may have fancied would exist in the fulfilment of that negotiation, | 
they were instantly dispelled by the prompt and friendly reception and 
acceptance of that offer by Gen. Jackson and his Cabinet. Such conciliatory , 
conduct will be viewed with admiration by his Majesty's Government, and must | 
have the effect of healing those differences which existed for a mometit between 
the U. States and France, and of restoring to their former i:timacy the relations | 
of friendship which have so long united those two nations. 

I beg leave to propose the following toast : 


“* May the intercourse subsisting between Great Britain and her glorious off- | 
spring, the U. States, ever have for its basis, mutual attachment and good will, 
and the exercise of a Just and honourable ambition.” 


After the Mayor had retired his health was proposed and drunk; and as the 
hour of midnight approached the guests withdrew. 


I 
ST. GEORGE’S DAY, AT PHILADELPHIA. 


The 64th anniversary of * The Society of the Sons of St. George,” was ce- | 
lebrated on the 231 inst. at the Adelphi, with every demonstration of delight | 
and satisfaction. Upwards of 70 Englishmen and invited guests met togetiie: 
round the convivial board to mingle their congratulations, and to mingle in thos 
pleasing reminiscences of country and home, which are peculiarly delightful to 


i 


By J. Allen, Esq.—‘The British Jack, and Star Spangled Banuer—-Long may 
they wave over the sons of St. George. 

By W. B. Watson, Esq—The memory of ovr late respected Secretary, 
oseph Todhunter—He was emphatically God's noblest work, an honest man. 

By G. D. Haswell, Esq —Our esteemed Guest, Willis Gaylord Clark, Esq. 
and the literati of America. 

By the Secretary—The British Navy—it has crowned itself with true glory 
in the Frozen Regions of the north, and by its noble efforts to suppress the slave 
trade in the burning climates of the south. 

This is an outline of the proceedings. We cannot do justice to the harmony 
and good fellowship that prevailed, or to the delight we experienced atthe gen- 
tlemanly conduct and fine singing of Mr. Brough, Mr. Walton, Mr. Howard, &c. 


Died, at Bath, England, of apoplexy, Sir William Henry Robinson, late of Thom- 
bury, near Bristol. 
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In a postscript to our last, we announced that the first instalments of the 


French Indemnity Bill had been paid to the persons authorized to receive them,and | 


that, consequently, this, at one time unpleasant affair, had happily terminated. We 


' also announced that the Irish Municipal Corporation Bill had passed the House 


of Commons by a majority of 61 out of a House of 469 members. This large 


| majority was not expected, and the strength of the Ministers on the question has 


It is now 
before the Lords, where it is uncertain what fate it may undergo, or in fact how 
it may be dealt with atall. 


enabled them to carry the measure without any essential alteration. 


We do not fear, however, but that that branch of 
the Legislature will do its duty. As Parliament adjourned for the Easter recess 
almost immediately after the third reading of this Bill, we have no clue to the 


intentions of the House of Lords in reference thereto. 





We insert the communication of C. C. in relation to the remarks of Von Raumer 
on the foreign trade of England, and we do so the more readily, because it coin. 
cides with our own views, so frequently expressed in this journal. ‘Te question 
between the advocates of free trade and the friends of the old system is—whether 
Great Britain shall sacrifice her shipping interest to a plan of doubtful economy 
and one of certain injury to her national interest? If Prussia and Norway can assume 
the carrying trade between the Baltic and England, merely because their people 


| by inferiority of living and clothing, &c. work a little cheaper—is England to re- 


sign it into their hands, lay up her own ships, and abanden her mercantile 


| marine? The political economists say Yes, but patriotism says No. Raumer, as 


is quite natural for a Prussian, adopts the argument of the disciples of free- 
trade ; this passage of his book we copied, and hence the remonstrance of our 
correspondent C. C. We should have entered our protest against these opi- 


nions at the time of quoting the passages, had we not deemed it unnecessary In 


| consequence of the well known opinions of this journal on that eubject. We 


were moreover, unwilling to extract parti and therefore gave the entire 
| translations of the author's work as we found them in the London publication 
then before us. Several opinions on other subjects were also obnoxious to 








159 


remark, but we chose to take the course we did, and have reason to believe that 
we met the approbation of our readers by so doing. , 

We conclude with this single remark, which we trust will supersede argu- 
ment of any kind ; namely, that should the system advocated by the votaries of 
‘* free trade,” as it is called, be adopted, it would inevitably destroy the commerce 
of the country. It would speedily cause the downfall of the Britishnavy, by 
annihilating the mercantile marine from which the navy is fed, and Eng- 
land would soon be without ships, colonies, or commerce. Instead of being 
the most potent empire upon the earth, she would be reduced to a third rate 
European power, with the limited territory that existed in the time of the Tudors. 
New York, May, 1836. 














To the Editor of the Albion. 

Sir—The opinions of Von Raumer, from whose work on England you heve 
given some very delightful extracts, will always command attention, and muss 
consequently be the more dangerous, if in any instance erron . 

In his remarks on Commerce and Manufactures, he ayows, in their fullest lati- 
tude, Free Trade principles; and upon quoting the comparative expenses of 
British and Prussian vessels, manifestly advocates the doctrine that those who 
can carry cheapest shall be the carriers. The British ship-owner, too, is taxed 
with narrow views because he seeks protection, and * the ship, as being but the: 
means of commerce,” is held up as of very minor importance. 

However true this axiom [the conclusion from which would be that Great 
Britain ought wholly to abandon her interest in mercantile shipping] may be, if 
viewed merely as connected wita Trade, yet when examined with reference to 
the Naval establishment of the country, its wnsoundness becomes obvious. 
The Merchant service is the school for the armed service. To maintain that 
school, and so provide for the education of a class of men, who, like their sires 
and grandsires before them, will be not alone ready, but instructed, to uphold 
her honour on the seas, is surely, even at some cost, incumbent on England. 

Ever professing the most extended views. your free trader too frequently takes 
the most contracted ; to-day he endangers the allegiance of the hardy colonists 
of the north, ina very doubtfal attempt to cheapen timber, to-morrow for a paltry 
saving in freight he will risk the permanence of his country’s ancient bulwark. 
But I trast the common sense of England will swamp all such attempts, though 
buoyed up by the lively, yet hollow, arguments, of the very interesting —and.in ald 
fairness be it said, on the subject of ships and timber—iuterested German. 

Your obedient servant, Cc. C, 

Will C. C. favour us with an interview ? 








The intelligence from Texas is more favourable to the Colonists, and we are 
fully borne out in the opinion, that the whole country east of the Brassos was safe 
at the last dates—no enemy having reached Nacogdoches, Galveston Bay, or 
even crossed the Brassos, so late asthe 13th ult. Gen. Houston was about to 
attack a body of Mexicans in the vicinity of San Felipe, and as that body was 
in part detached from the main army of Santa Anoa, it was supposed his 
attack would be successful. The fate of Col. Fannin and his little 
band is still somewhat in doubt, for we are unwilling to believe it possible 
for them to have been murdered in the manner’related by any beings wearing 
the human form ; still we are constrained to say, that the weight of testimeny is 
in favour of the tragic tale before related. We have seen various private let- 
ters from different parts of Texas, all of which agree in stating that the whole 
force was treacherously butchered, several days after having capitulated and 
surrendered as prisoners of war. 

The Provisional Government of Texas have issued a decree, prohibiting the 
introduction of slaves, except from the United States. This is important, and 
we shall endeavour to procure the document, and insert it in our next. 





We have copied from the Baltimore papers the proceedings at the Publie 
Dinner recently given by the citizens of that place to Mr. Fox, the newly arrived 
British Minister. The sentiments uttered on the occasivn, as well as the whole 
proceedings, are highly honourable to all parties, and especially to the true friends 
and lovers of both countries. To us it is particularly pleasing, as being so fully 
in accordarce with the views and objects of this journal, now steadily pursued 
| by it for thirteen years. We trust the day is not far distant when kindred /eel- 
| ing as well as kindred blood will animate the people of both countries as fervently 

as it did on the happy and gratifying occasion just alluded to. We are delight- 
ed with the plain, simmp'e, and unadorned, yet forcible language of Mr. Fox; it 
is not the eloquence of the head, but truly and emphatically that of the heart, 
| as it ought to be. ; 

The Mirror of this week contains a beautiful engraved view of the Hudson, 
taken from West Point. It is drawn by Wier, and engraved by Smillie, and the 
execution does great honour to both artists. 

It is understoud that the price of the Mirror will be increased from four to flve 
| dollars, with the commencement of the next volume in June—an advance whicls 
is fully justified by the great expenditure of the establishment. Every thing in 
the Mirror is well done, but effected at great cost, and the liberality of the public 
can therefore be fearlessly appealed to on this occasion, eepecially when it is con- 


sidered that at the present charge the Proprietors and Editors scarcely receive a 
fair remunerating price for their labours. 














Among the splendid stores just opened in Broadway, is that of Messrs. 
Graveley & Wreaks in Astor’s Building, where may be found the finest speci- 
| mens of Sheffield Cutlery we have ever seen in this country. In the centre of 
| the store stands a magnificent Candelabrum, eight feet high, which combines 

the elegance and taste of the Dresden and English manufacture. Its pedestad 
| and base is composed of the richest blue Dresden composition, embellished 
| with massive gilded ornaments, the whole surmounted with an i:nmense number 
of upright and overhanging branches which will throw a blaze of light through 
jan apartment, unattainable by any of the ordinary means of lighting. We 
| should apprehend that the value of this superb article cannot be less than $350. 








|} Mr. Disturnal, Broadway, has published a neat little pocket description of 
| New York and its environs, for a circuit of 25 mites, il'ustrated by an excellent 
map, and accompanied by a brief description of all the watering, and other places 
| of publie resort, comprised within those limits. It isa very useful guide to 
strangers and to those who occasionally seek relaxation from the heat and fatigues 
} of the city. 
| ‘he Rev. Calvin Colton, the author of “ Four Years in Great Britain,” bas 
| just published * Thoughts on the Religious State of the Country,” with reasens 
| for preferring Episcopacy. It is a neat duodecimo volume, and is issued from 
the ever fertile press of the Harpers in Chiff Street, 
| The Epistles, and the Metamorphosis, of Ovid. The Harpers have recently 
| published translations of these portions of the works of Ovid, forthe Family 
| Classical Library, forming vols. XX. and XXI. of that valuable series. The 
| number of translators in this edition is nota few, but they are distinguished in 
| the world of letters, and indeed this variety in the styles 1s no inconsiderable re- 
commendation to the work, as thereby that monotony of manner is avoided, 
| which must have been the result of one band only being concerned in the matter 
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TO OUR SUBSCRIBERS IN CANADA. 

The Proprietorof this paper respectfully informs his Canadian subscribers, 
| that he bas appointed Mr. Hugh Scobie bis General Agent for the two Pro- 
| vinces, whois now on the annual tour of collection in the Upper Districts, and 
| will in the course of the summer visit every part of the country. 

‘The omissions of former Agents, and the derangement produced by two sea- 
sons of the Cholera. have caused many of the accounts to fall intoarrears. It 
will be Mr. Scobie’s duty to settle these up, without distinction—and the 
Proprietor, trusting to the well-known generosity of the British character, 
confidently hopes that his subscribers will be ready on their part to settle with 
Mr. Scobie with the least possible delay, as his visit, from the extent of his 
various journies, must necessarily be a rapid one. 

The Proprietor trusts that this appeal to the good feelings of his sub- 
scribers will be pardoned, when the labour of getting up two papers 1s con- 
sidered—when the promptitude with which they are forwarded, freighted with 
the latest and most interesting intelligence from Europe, is duly esuumated—and 
when, though last not least, it ia stated that the expenses of the establishment 
amount to $25,000 per annum. 

Mr. Scobie will reside constantly in Canada, making Toronto his head quar- 
ters: but subscribers having orders to give or matter to communicate, may 
still continue to address this office, or the local agents, as heretofore. In the 
absence of Mr. Scobie from Toronto, Mr. Ballard, of the Post-office, or Mr. 
Smith, merchant of that place, wil! act in bis behalf, and will at all times con- 
tinue to receive orders, &c. as on former occasions. 











yREMOVAL—Ww. Arnold, M.D. Dentist. Respectfully informs } riends 
R and the public, that he has removed to No. 28 Warren st., next door below hrs 
late residence. Dr. Arnold begs leave also to announce that he has a ed with 
I n his profession, Mr. Falkner, (lutely from Europe), who will 
ticularly to the mechanical department. Messrs. Arnold & Falkne-, ’ 8 
arrangement, to merit a continuation of that patronage which, ‘Dr. A. ha rea 
} #0 liberally experienced, [rmi4-St} 








Shc Albion. May 14, 


MY OWN DEAR ROSALIE. \ 
New York, published by Dubois and Bacon, 167 Broadway. \ 
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The words by William Ball—the Music from the celebrated opera I] Pirata, by Bellini. 
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My humble home, to-morrow, with me, my lov'd one sharing, And bless the fav’ring Power, our hearts, our vows endearing, 
From ev'ry anxious sorrow there shielded shalt thou be, That gave in happy hour, the bridal wreath to thee, 


To thee, my own dear Rosalie! ! 


— - - — — —————— 


RECORDS OF A STAGE VETERAN. | Meoim. —Ww When Cherry formed the echeme of thing a company to ‘Cal- 1EW CUTLERY ESTABLISHMENT, Astor’s ‘6 Building « opposite the Park. 


: ' ar ae est a ons 4 re er month, w The sabscribers respectfully inform their friends and the public generally, that 
Knowledge of Shakspeare among Actors.—When Garrick, rejecting Dave- | cuttat, the terms talked of were enormous. A lac of rupees p ontis We* | the above establishment was opened on Monday last, with a new and splendid 


nent’s alteration, advertised ‘‘ * Macbeth,’ as written by Shakspeare,”’ Quin ex- promised to the walking gentlemen, &ec. &e. The question went round, assortment of every description of Fine Cutlery, which has been manufactured and 
claimed—* What does he mean? Don't J play Macbeth as written by Shak- | ‘* What is a lac of rapees?” None of the actors were sufficiently acquainted | selected by one of the partners in England, expressly for this establishment, con- 











speare '’ with the course of exchange to reply, but Munden, who was opposed to the | sisting of 

It is only a few years since that the writer of this read to Munden the porter’s scheme, said, **Do you know what a lack of money is?’—* Yes, yes.’’— Table Knives and Forks with Desserts, Carvers, pe! 
speech from the secend act of ‘Macbeth. The comedian was in ecstasies,| ‘* Then that meana exactly the same thing.’ The result proved that he was re Caress = nang oa eaanadienty cree 

‘ ste . pe ss 1 28 y S ' , 

aud said “he would give up the first witch to play it.” Hehad never heard of “—. eal aial a a . sat : Rosewood and Mahogany Cases, fitted with complete sets of ties 
before. _ ncledon Similes.—Daring the O. P. war, whilst a terrific tumult was raging Knives and Forks and Knives without Forks 

Holcroft.—There is no character in the dramas of England, France, and Italy | in the front of the house, the management, in their dilemma, popped upon Incle- Cases of elegant Dessert Knives and Forks, plated on steel. The above with 
that has had so many representatives as Figaro. It is not generally known that | don, as ‘“‘an everybody favourite,” to goon and pacify them. ‘I, my dear boy,” silver, pearl, and ivory handles 

Self Tip, Bone, Stag, sham Buck,and every other sort of Table Cutlery 


the original performer of that character in this country was Holcroft, the author,* | replied Charles, ‘** Tattempt to stop that riot! I might as well bolt a door witha 
who acted it in his own free translation of ‘* La Folie Journée,” brought out at ; bowled carrot.’ 
Clean Garden Theatre in 1784, under the title of * The Follies of a Day; or, Wishing to give a stranger an idea of a man who was extremely thin, he said, 
’ ‘** His leg, now, is a capital leg to cleana flute with.” 


the Marriage of Figaro.” 
Holcroft had been a riding-boy, a shoemaker, and an actor, ere he became a} His quotations from scripture were always aptly, sometimes awfully used ; 


Pocket, Pen, and Dirk Knives of every kind 

Elegant Bowe and Hunting Knives of various new patterns, with scabbards and 
mounted in silver 

Pocket, Work and Cut‘ing out Scissors and Shears 

Ladies Work and Table Companions, and fancy Scissors with gold and silver 





politician and an author. He was called a bad actor because he was not a/{ but occasionally he made them convey their bitter sarcasm. He had been star- R mouatings : dalaad 4 4 
noisy one; but I believe old Harris had not brains enough to understand him | ing it at a large provincial town, and his share of the receipts certainly appeared ao variety, come in clegant painted cases, Warranted goed oF ex 
Had he had sufficient practice, his Touchstone, Autolychus, &c., would have | very inadequate to what might have been expected from the houses. ‘The mana- Shaving and Dressing Cases 
been admirable ; he read those characters inimitably } ser protested all was correct ; Incledon bowed, and, after a moment, muttered, Londor. and other Lancets, with silver and fancy cases 
Destruction of Theatres.—In the words built and burnt might be written the | * Now Barabbas was a robber.” Pruning and Sheep Shears, Butchers’ and Cooks’ Knives 
records of all our longest-established theatres: there is but one exception to Incledon was not very learned, but affected to be much more ignorant than he An extensive stock of Cutlery, direct from the celebrated manufactory of Messrs. 
the fate of conflagration in the following list :— really was. Conversation once turning upon poetry, and the ** Canterbury Tales” Joseph ag pe & Sons, ineluding all the varieties of _ ; 
k es Ivory, S:ag, and other Table Knives and Forks, with ee withoutcases , 
Built, and after burning, eing quoted, one of the arguers asked Charley if he was partial to Chaucer. ** Am Razors, Pocket, Pen, and Dirk Knives, Scissors, &c. 
; . ' ‘ »* 
Covent Gates T rebuilt in the years Burnt | I partial to chaw, Sir? By the Holy Paul, that entirely depends upon w hat it Is, As this establishment is intended to be confined exclusiv oly to the Cutlery Busi- 
Jovent Garden Theatre’ - - - 1733 ) | but if you mean tol hans Nace: me, I am not!” | ness, and the arrangements fer regular supplies from the most celebrated manuiac- 
_ 1809 ) 1808 | Thre dresses worn as old English costume in our historical plays, &c. are | tories in England being now complete, purchasers may depend upon always finding 
Drury Lane Theatre . . ’ 1662 \ | technically termed “shapes.” Shortly after Mr. M.’s joining the York compa- | ® Stock of goods wortb y their notice, consisting of every variety connected with this 
1674 | 1672 I ny, he was in the wardrobe helo: himeelf Secahia shank for some re branch of the Sheffield Trade, in any quantity, by the single articie or package. 
| ’ : arcro 1eiping Himse to an endurabie shape for some cha- GRAVELEY & WREAKS. 


7 a ul ; 7s | rant 
1794 { pulled down 1791 | racter he had to personate, when Johnny put in his veto in a quotation from . B. At the above establishment may be seen a few beautiful specimens of Cut- 
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and admiring eccentricity in others, encouraged Winter in these vagaries ; many é Gyee.-s. WATSON, (of Edinburgh,) has taken the office No. 26 Warren 
‘ 




















9] ' ry. ” TT . , 
“—- 1812 1809 | Macbeth—** Take any shape but that. Tate Wilkinson, eccentric himself, | e. sry, 0! arare and novel kind. [Mayi4—tf. 
) y F 
pera House (King's Theatre) - 1704 ) | 
7 4 TRC { ” . . . 
Astley’s Amphitheatre oa ) 1789 | 4 sensitive novice, however, sank under these reiterated ** dampers ;” they were street, and intends to practice the different branehes of Medicine and Surgery. 
Hey Ss Amphitnes - - . fee 1706 | meant as ebullitions of humour, and indulged accordingly ; but though sport to [May 7—2t] | 
te ¢ cane Johnny, were frequently death to the endurers. Mr. Mathews, many years| ~ NEW-YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 
. afterws: tank « ner . . : } 7 4 S . 
Circus, now the Surrey - ; ; 1782 ) afterwards, took ample revenge upon his tormentor; he heard Johnny Winter Ships. Masters. | Daysof Sailing from | Days of Sailing from 
ha , 1805 was aged and unfit fur his duties—poor, and almost forgotten; he made him a New York. averpool. 
The feilir , _ 180 A baad | present for immediate exigencies, and granted him an annual allowance, which, | Caledonia, Graham, j|Jan. 1, May 1, Sept.1,/Feb. 16,June16, Oct.16, 
he felling of the Brunswick, the burning of the English Opera, &c., are in | I think, Winter still lives to enjoy | Roscoe, Delano, “¢,* & © G.? B,.7 oek” 3 
every one’s recollection. The Glas é ing! . ave oY -| ets . : ' ' i a a "7 
ee eee I'he Glasgow and Birmingham theatres have been des | Kean was ill-used in the provinces by C——, the manager; when fortune | Hibernia, Wilson, we 16, pe 16, : 16, Mar. Hy July 1, Nov. Hi 
yyed by fre within the last ten or twelve years turned, and Kean was on the summit. C beneath the wheel, the traged Sheffield, Allen, .' 24, ¥ “ 8, “ 8, “ ee 
& Zi os . | d, ane » s P § 3 ses ’ pel, > ft redian | 4 
Garrick, Kemble, and Kean, appeared at the same time of life, i.¢. at twenty- oO tac ta C “hg - a ; we ge ian | Europe, Marshall, |Feb. oF ape ts Oct. Be 2 16, “4 16, = 16, 
six years of age played gratul Ously for U 8 benefit, which was then equivalent to giving | Geo. Washington, Holdrege, “ 8° “ 8, 8, 24, 24, % 
' him £150. | Columbus, Cobb e146, % 16, © 16, = Aug. I Dec. l, 
G k thea -_o United States Holdrege ** 24, % 24, ** 24, B, 
tarric 7 . - 1716 late ~) , — 4 peniestenless - o™? 7 “ “ “ 
Kemble : : 1757 antes a | ft Afterall the perils and privations of the voyage, the company were not allowed South America, (Waterman, Mar. : July l, Nov. 1, po 16, > 16, “4 se 
Ke ; whe a ¢ | to land, but returned re infecta to England ; by some arrangement with the Governor | Napoleon, Smith, “ 8, pm 8 “ 8, 24, e 24, , 
ean - ‘ 1787 Feb. 1814 | it was understood, however, that Cherry was reimbursed his expenses, which were “ngland, Waite, 16, 16, “ 16, May 1, Sept. 1, Jan. : 
oo ly adapting * Rokeby.’ "=-When Mr. Macready wae @ Ye ry young | enormous. , St. Andrew, Thompson, “94, % 24, 24, os 8, wt 8, on 16 
2 he ad lapted and compile da drama from Walter Sco tt’s “Rokeby.” and omnes eee — — } Orpheus, Bursley, res Aug. 4: eet a+ i rd sa 2 pa 24 
played the character of Bertram Risingham in it himself. It must be one or | HEATRE ROYAL MONTREAL. Mess. Dinmore § Ward beg to in- nt 9 ye piel “ 16 “ 16° “16, June Ls Oct. 1. Feb. l 
~o and twenty years since I saw him in this at Newcastle -upon-Tyne (his } form the Ladies and Gentlemen and the public in general of Montreal that they | v einis -— Ms ectte, +24, 24, “24, we 8, = 
er being manager of the theatre). The impression he then made vpon me I | od le ase 1 a The = A, ~ 5 Sum mer Se me which they intend shal! com- | Consignees of ships Caledonia, Hibernia, c eae * , Burope, South America, Eng- 
one ce oO or about > e ¢ »ficie F rg du » “oe 
ow vividly remember The manner in which he executed the task of selecting | Season they w hove the od ec ~y Bee agg ae eee ae Carne: Ge land, Orpheus, North Ame! ‘ca, BARING, BROT HE R&S, & Co., Livery cl, - 
f tlh oem, and imitating Scott’s style in the connecting lines, essen- re Mr JOHN REEVE present, HERR CLINE GOODHUE '& Co., or C, H. MARSH ALL, : N. ¥ 
I ing 8, es . ‘ Li 7 . 4 49 sare 2 ss ) i . spe“ 
. cessary to form it into dialogue, impressed me with an opinion of Mr Ir. BALLS, Mr. ABBOTT. Puy. <> otek ibs .* a a th beds, be viding . wen afc shall be of the ry st 
M.'s literary powers. Why does he not exert them upon an or yinal drama ? | and other celebrated and attractive performers. They further assure the’public that | shee Se ne ee 1 aay with t) yrietors 
‘ ; ee ee | neither cost nor pains shall be spared to render the Establishment worthy of kind. Therate of passage outward is fixed, by an 1 ae rstanding with the prop 
pains shail | Spared tc t .stablishme or oO 
J ( ( of the other lines, at $140, including wines and liquors. 
Re n with a perfect knowledge of the fact that Edwin pre viously played a | er sha a a ad- —f | Neither the captain nor owners 0 f these sh ips will be responsib! e for any letters, 
Y. allied Figaro, ina piece ofG. Colman’s (the elder), brought out in 1777, called | FMRE PROOF WROUGHT IRON SAFES.—Those that are, or contem- | parcels, or packag ges sent by them, unless reguiar bills of lading are signed therefor. 
i S Barber,” and professedly taken from Beaumarchais’ ** Barber de | plate, building Stores, and are in want of perfectly secure lron Safes to build | Consignees of ships Shefteld, United Staves, St. Andrew, and Virgiaian, 
— but all the spiritof Figaro has evaporated in this version, and the part is | in walls, are respectfully invited to examine those of the subscriber, made at his } S. WHITNEY—SANDS, TURNE R, FOX & CO. ,and R. KERMIT, N.Y. 
eadered a mere foolish friseur, who sings some wretched comic songs, Take an | Iron Chest Works. The probability is, that these will supersede all others, the same | SANDS, HODGSON, TURNER & CO, Liverpool. 
ampice <idcressing an old lady, he says,— ‘ | as the portable ones on castors he had the pleasure of frst introducing by their ma- | Consignees of ships Napole on, Roscoe ,Geo. Washington, and Independence, 
Imake, with atouch, every ragged old stump nufacture some years since. JESSE DELANO, ‘ GRINNELL, MINTURN & Co. »N.Y. 


In your mouth like the keys ofaharpsichord jump, { Dec. 19- CEARNS,CR ARY & Co., Liverpool. 








